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Prize Winning Tose Year-Old Jersey Heifers 


The pair of Jersey heifers illustrated were bred and are owned by F. E. Dawley, New York’s popular director of farmers’ 


institutes. The Dotshome herd has recently come prominently to the front, due to the showing of a fine lot through @ 
circuit of the large fairs, but the foundation of this herd was laid thirty years ago by Mr Dawley’s father. A good working 
dairy has always been maintained, while perfection of fancy points has gradually been bred for. These two heifers are the 
direct result of careful line breeding, and if there are not slips the next generation will show something even finer. The one 
at the front is Leo’s Baby, dropped November 29, 1897. Her dam, Susa Drew, has a record of twénty-one pounds and one 
ounce of butter in seven days, and has been in this herd ten years. The sire of this heifer is D’Leo Mahkeenac, now at the 
head of the state experiment station herd at Geneva. Leo’s Baby dropped her second calf just before the fairs began. She 
gave thirty-two pounds of milk per day on the fair grounds. The heifer in the rear is bred along similar lines, is nearly a 
year younger, and dropped her first calf just before going out. They have won first and second wherever shown this fall. 
The photograph of these cows was taken at the New York state fair just as they were leaving the show ring. 

































How Neufchatel Cheese Is Made. 





Doubtless a good many readers of this 
journal have noticed displayed in the win- 
sono of the best grocery stores of the larg- 
er towns neat boxes. containing little 
cheeses, wrapped in bright tinfoil, and the 
foil stamped Neufchatel Cream Cheese, to- 
gether with some proprietary name, such 
as the Eagle, or the Cow brand. Neufcha- 
tel is a soft, white, and as generally eaten 
entirely uncured cheese, resembling in name 
only the celebrated Neufchatel cheese of 
Switzerland. Very briefly and exactly we 
may define it as unskimmed milk, coagu- 
lated with rennet, allowed to stand until 
sour, the surplus whey removed by drain- 
age and pressure, after which the result- 
ing curd is salted to taste and molded into 
the familiar little cylinders of the stores. 
This is an outline of the process, but the 
questions of ripeness of milk, amount of 
rennet, length of time it stands before 
draining and the pressure to be applied are 
not easily explained on paper and they con- 
stitute the art of Neufchatel making. 

Until quite recently the manufacture of 
this cheese has been largely in the hands 
of a few firms who have tried to guard 
what may perhaps have been called their 
trade secret, with greater or less success. 
The same is true of several other varieties 
of so-called fancy cheese. At the very be- 
ginning of Neufchatel making, it should be 
insisted that only pure unskimmed milk be 


used. It is possible to make _ so-called 
Neufchatel, or in fact any other cheese, 
out of partially skimmed milk, but the 


product is a libel on the name, a fraud on 
the consumer and a certain menace to the 
industry. A prominent cheese jobber of 
New York said last summer that. the 
Neufchatel business in that city was badly 
‘demoralized because the newer firms which 
were trying to make Neufchatel cou'd not 
resist the temptation to partially skim the 
milk used, and that consumers were dis- 
gusted. 


BEST MILK NECESSARY. 


It is net enough that milk kave all the 
fat present, but it is of prime importance 
as well that it be free from all taints. In 
fact, any condition which would cause gas- 
sy or tainted curds in cheddar cheese-mak- 
ing will perhaps make even worse troubles 
in Neufchatel, as the low temperature em- 
ployed and the consequent slow develop- 
ment of the lactic acid gives any gas or 
taint-producing bacteria a clear field for 
their work. Any intelligent factory cheese 
maker knows that once the whey becomes 
acid, he need no longer fear the develop- 
ment of gas. So in Neufchatel making. If 
the milk is fortunately free of any inju- 
rious forms of bacterial life, so much the 
better, but if, as often happens, even un- 
der apparently good conditions, the curd 
will contain minute gas holes, then it 
will be necessary to add to the fresh milk 
before setting some good starter; that is, 
sour milk of known good character, or per- 
haps better, one of the proprietary pure cul- 
ture starters. Then, so far, we shall as- 
sume that we have pure, unskimmed milk, 
free from taints, and that if not right in 
this respect, we have added some good 
acid starter which will ordinarily prevent 
all trouble, So far as gas is concerned. 

Neufchatel is generally “set” in shotgun 
cans, say 20 in deep and 8 in in diameter, 
holding about 20 qts. ‘The rennet is best 
mixed with the milk before running into 
the cans, using say from 1% to 2 oz per: 
1000 lbs of milk, this being a little less 
than is generally used in cheddar cheese 
making. Probably the exact amount is not 
very important. Too little will give a soft 
curd which will tend to pass through the 
draining cloth and from which the whey 
will come away very slowly, while too much 
rennet tends to give a hard, tough cheese. 
So too, at present, no one can stand up and 
Say authoritatively what is the best tem- 
perature for setting the milk. Good re- 


sults can be attained anywhere from 70 te 


FANCY CHEESE 


80 degrees, a general principle being that 
the riper the milk the lower the tempera- 
ture at which it should be set. The setting 
cans having been filled should be kept in 
a room where as nearly as may be a uni- 
form temperature of 70 degrees is main- 
tained.. Too high temperature, above 80 
degrees, may make hard curd and may also 
injure flavor, but reasonably low tempera- 
tures, above 60 degrees, are objectionable 
principally because of retarding the process. 
TREATMENT OF THE CURD. 

The milk being set in the cans, nothing 
more except maintaining a proper temper- 
ature can be done until the curds are 
ready to dump. The time necessary for 
this will vary widely with the ripeness of 
the milk when set and the temperature of 
the setting room, but roughly speaking it 
will be from 12 to 36 hours, the latter time 
being necessary only with very clean, fresh 
milk. When the coagulated milk has be- 
come distinctly acid to the taste and has 
so contracted as to expel a considerable 
amount of whey, say a half-inch on top 
and around the sides, and when the hand 
passed down between the sides of the can 
and the mass of curd finds that the latter 
has a peculiar firm, elastic, cushiony feel- 
ing, then it is time to dump the cans of 
curd. It is of prime importance that the 
cans are not dumped on the draining 
cloths until the whey is distinctly acid, be- 
cause sweet curds drain with the greater 
difficulty and the resulting cheese is soft, 
pasty, slimy and worthless. On the other 
hand, too long delay in dumping threatens 
bad flavor and texture. When the maker 
decides that the proper stage has been 
reached, each can is separately dumped 
upon squares of heavy, closely woven cot- 
ton sheeting laid upon the slatted bottoms 
of drainage racks.“ It is important that 
this dumping be skillfully done so that the 
mass of curd slides smoothly out of the 
cloth with as little breaking as possible. 
If the process has been successful, the curd 
will tend to retain its shape and will break 
with a clean, vitrous fracture without 
showing any gas holes. The whey drains 
from the curd more or less rapidly, and 
when sufficiently dry to handle easily, the 
square of cloth is folded up so as to retain 
the curd. The mass is subjected to rather 
heavy pressure until in the judgment of 
the maker it is pressed hard enough. When 
the cloth fs unfolded, it discloses a firm 
cake of insipid curd. This curd is then run 
through some sort of a grinding mill to 
crush and fine it, and then thoroughly 
mixed with about 1% per cent of salt. The 
salt brings out the flavor and makes it 
palatable. 

MOLDING THE CHEESE DIFFICULT, 


Molding Neufchatel into shape is an op- 
eration of some difficulty, more so than 
the printing of butter, because the parti- 
cles of cheese move easily upon themselves 
and tend strongly to adhere to wood or 
tin. The better the texture of :the cheese, 
the worse it sticks, and the experimenter 
will be apt to think it can’t be molded, 
especially when too cold. It will not cut 
nicely with a knife, but can be easily di- 
vided with a thread or fine wire. The 
large manufacturers have special machines 
for forming the cheeses, but the amateur 
can do nice and fairly rapid work with a 
tin tube of proper diameter and length for 
two or three cheeses at once and a smooth. 
ly fitting wooden piston to press them out 
with. The standard cheese is made cylin- 
drical, 2% in long by 1% in in diameter, and 
will weigh a little Jess than one-quarter 
of a pound. They are wrapped first in 
special parchment paper and then in tin- 
foil, stamped with colored ink in some at- 
tractive design. They are packed in light 
shallow boxes holding either 12 or 25 cheeses, 

Such in very brief outline is the general 
plan of Neufchatel- cheese making as known 
to the writer, which plan .is doubtless ca- 
pable of ‘considerable modification. ~ It 
probably requires far less training than it 
does to.make good factory eheddar cheese. 









The two points which determine the qual- 
ity of Neufchatel are flavor and texture, 
The flavor should be simply that of clean, 
sour milk, and for the general market it 
rapidly deteriorates with age. The texture 
should be smooth and melting, quickly 
breaking down in the mouth when it comes 
in contact with the saliva, yet it must be 
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do some things. It is often enough te buy 
a wagon if you buy the right kind. The 
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HANDY 
WAGON 


First the life of a wagon 
| a upon the wheels, This one is equipped with our Eleetrie 
Bteel h 


ELECTRI 


lasts that long under ordinary conditions, 
eels, with straight or s er kes and wide ti 
Wheels any height from 24 to 60 inches, It anne because haa ve 
a noms, no re-setting, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loase, 
lloes can’t rot. swell] or dry out. Angie steel hounds, 
WHOUSANDS HOW IH DAILY USE. 
Don’t buy a wagon until you get our free book. ‘*Farm Savings.”* 
ELECTRIO WHEEL CO., Box 86 Quincy, Ills. 
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6 to 9 cords daily is the usual average for one man. 
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J OK) i= _ SAWAA, 
Our 1901 Model Machine saws faster, runs easier & will 
last longer than ever. Adjusted in a minute to suit a 
12-year-old boy or thestrongest man._Send for catalog 
showing latest improvements, First order gets agency. 
Folding Sawing Mach. Lo. 55 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, lil. 











Keep Your Feet 


WARM 
and DRY 


« BALL BAND wooland 
rubber boots are a sure 
protection against cold 
and wet. They are made 
to suit all kinds of service 
and every climate. ~The 
Ball Band trade mark is 
the guarantee of quality. 
Look for the red ball on 
every boot.. Weare the 
sole makers of the All-knit 
wool -boot—others 
are imitations. 











Nothing but the best 
quality of rubber is used 
in the manufacture of 
the Ball Band rubber 
oods. Their quality 
as made their success. 
Not made by the Trust. 
Insist on getting the Ball 
Band goods from your 
dealer and take no other. 
Made by 
MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
MFG. CO., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


















Volume 66 
Early Winter Care of Live Stock. 


Joun A. CraiGc, Professor of Live Stock 
Husbandry, Iowa Ag’l College. 





HERE is no other season during 
which live stock require more 
careful thought and attention 
than that which just precedes 
the beginning of winter, unless it 
is the spring. To stand the change 

in the climatic conditions which occur at 

this time, farm animals must be in good 
thrift; otherwise there are a number of 
disorders and diseases which are apt to 
cling to them through the greater part of 
the winter. 

IN THE CARE OF COLTS 


it is quite possible to go to the opposite 
extreme and by confinement and high feed- 
ing actually reduce their thriftiness rather 
than contribute to it. A colt in thrifty con- 
dition, growing well is quite different from 
a lamb or a calf in a similar state, The 
colt of all things ought to grow without 
much flesh, but be active, bright and full 
of vigor, 

The thrift in a colt finds its expression 
more in activity and general appearance. 
There is nothing which is more indicative 
of the colt being indisposed in the least de- 
gree than the fact that he stands around 
and mopes, with his head down, ears droop- 
ing and a general relaxing of the system 
and conversely there is nothing which re- 
flects thrift more than unusual activity. 
While colts are confined too closely and 
fed too highly they become feverish and 
very likely go wrong on their legs. It 
is not good care which makes a yearling 


American Agriculturis 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtoa. 
For Week Ending November 17, 1900 . 


colt like a two-year-old or a two-year-old 
like a mature horse, for such is bad care, 
as it indicates that the colt is being 
forced too much. 

Smoothness and plumpness due to extra 
flesh is not a desirable condition in a colt, 
for that is more or less opposed to growth. 
When a colt. becomes very fleshy it is apt 
to entail some disarrangement of the legs. 
There is perhaps nothing that will cause 
a horse to go over in his knees quicker than 
extra flesh, and the same condition seems 
to so influence the joints that they become 
softer and more liable to disease. In the 
care of colts there is no feature that re- 
quires more undivided attention than the 
legs, including the feet, If the colt keeps 
right on his legs they continue properly 
set and free from puffiness, and he is apt to 
come out all right as a horse, but once 
wrong there as a colt it is almost impos- 
sible to prevent it becoming aggravated as 
he approaches maturity. 

For this reason the feet require much at- 
tention both in the yearling and the two- 
year-old, just at this time. As a rule this 
is completely ignored. After the colts have 
run on the pasture through the summer 
they are more or less confined in the win- 


ter, even if they~ are provided with 
yards, and that enables the hoof to 
grow inordinately. There is not enough 


exercise taken to work the hoof down nat- 
urally, and consequently the horn grows 
toc long or perhaps it may grow more on 
one side than the other and make the colt 
stand crooked. By going over the colt 
carefully all these things may be noted and 
all defects should be made right. Stand 
the colt on a level floor and notice the con- 
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dition of his feet, then with a chisel mount- 
ed on a long handle, and a mallet, the feet 
may be easily shortened and properly 
trimmed. It is astonishing what may be 
accomplished in setting a colt right in his 
legs by attention to the feet just at this 
scason. Usually they are soft because of 
the wet weather and cut easily, so that 
trimming is easy, 
THE CALVES IN EARLY WINTER. 

Among the cattle at this season the care 
of the calves is a very important feature of 
the work. At this season they are usually 
being weaned among the purely beef herds, 
and in dairy sections they are likely being 
fed without any milk. If the calves have 
been properly fed on skimmed milk, get- 
ting their grain separate from the milk, 
they will be ready to take up a grain ra- 
tion as soon as the milk is withheld. 

One of the greatest mistakes.in calf feed- 
ing is to allow them to lose what is known 
as their calf flesh. Every effort should be 
made to have the calf continue to carry 
that flesh which it puts on during the first , 
six months of its life. If this is done it is 
surprising how thrifty it will continue 
through the winter. Oats and corn with 
probably some bran, if reasonable in price, 
make an excellent grain ration for calves 
at this time. Clover hay and corn fodder 
with this as roughage when pasture is not 
available makes a ration which calves 
should do well on unless affected with some 
disease. 

There is perhaps nothing that holds 
calves back through the winter more gen- 
erally than lice, and before the calves are 
turned into winter quarters, every effort 

[To Page 486.] 








and took a first prize. 


fruit trees consists of nearly 800 varieties of apples, including about 20 kinds of crab apples. 
The 65 varieties of apples which were sent to Paris were all sum 
We were quite surprised to learn that the few varieties of native Amer 
position arrived at Paris in good condition, 


using bordeaux mixture. 


PART OF THE APPL 


In spraying app 
fairly good cultivation from spring until about Aug 1, after which so 
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mer or early fall fruit. 
ican species of the plum which were exhibited at the ex- 


ORCHARD AT N Y EXPER STA, GENEVA 


The showing of apples and plums made by the N Y exper sta at the Paris exposition attracted 
Concerning the orchard in which this fruit was grown, Prof S. A. Beach says: 


a great deal of attention 
“The station collection of 
We have about 300 kinds of plums. 
The plums were midseason and late. 


because the flesh of these varieties is generally juicier and less firm than the flesh 
of either Japanese or domestica plums. The plum orchards are sprayed twice, the apple orchards three times during the season, 


les some arsenical poison is combined with the bordeaux. 
me cover crop is sown, except in one of-the plum orchards 


The orchards are given 


where chickweéed grows so persistently that it answers very well for a cover crop. The apple orchard which is shown in the illus- 


tration was planted about ’70, with Baldwin and R I Greening trees. 
ties, until now there are hardly two trees of a kind in the erchard, and some of 





These have been from time to time grafted to other varie- 
the trees are bearing two kinds of fruit. 
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Five Years’ Experiments with Clover. 


W. V. V. ROUSE, NEW YORK, 





I plowed five acres of stubble for fodder 
corn, July 1, ‘’96. After manuring three 
acres at the rate of 12 loads per acre, it 
Was sown with 2 bu of corn per acre and 
then harrowed. I then seeded to common 
red clover and rolled. The clover got a 
good stand before the fodder was cut and 
the following spring was very promising, 
the season being wet. It was cut’ twice, 
first in July and again in Sept. The last 
crop was as large if not larger than the 
first, and of better quality. The next spring 
the clover started nicely, but I decided to 
plow it up. On June 1 planted to corn, with 
a planter. By June 15 it had been culti- 
vated once with an old-fashioned cultiva- 
tor, which drew the dirt from the corn. 
This was followed with a one-horse wheel 
cultivator, working close up to the plants 
on both sides, and leaving the ground about 
level. Not a weed was ta be seen and when 
the crows quit there was a stand of two 
to three plants to the hill, rows 4 ft 
wide and hills 3 ft in the row. I al- 
ways make the rows wide enough to per- 
mit the sun to get in until after the corn 
sets. 

The season was wet up to July, and be- 
cause of haying the corn was neglected 
and received no second cultivation. In 
spite of this and drouth during July, the 
corn grew rapidly and in the fall when it 
was cut and husked, measured up 400 bu 
of crib corn, in addition to fatting a 300- 
Ib hog on the crop before cutting, and the 
soft corn, of which there was little. The 
corn crop in the neighborhood averaged 
small that year. The ground was a dark 
gravel loam, quite shallow in places, and 
the corn the medium large dent, with red 
cob. 

In the summer of ’98 I had a piece of 
clover hay full of weeds, the clover catch- 
ing only in spots. I decided to turn it un- 
der for rye, and though some of it was 4 
ft high and badly tang’ed, managed to 
plow it. Rye was sown Aug) 15, 14 bu per 
acre. It caught nicely and with a favor- 
able winter looked very well in the spring. 
At harvest time one quickly noted the dif- 
ference where the clover spots had been. 
The seeding was killed out winter of ’99-’00 
and I put the piece into corn and with this 
crop could note the difference where the 
clover grew. 





Farmers’ Telephones in lowa. 
F. E. FOSS. 





The farmer has learned that success means 
he must be in the same quick touch with 
the world’s affairs as the banker or the 
business man. The telephone supplies this 
need and completes the circuit between ag- 
riculture and commerce. It is at last pos- 
sible for the formation of mutual companies 
in communities, for the construction of 
lines with a circuit of 20 to 50 miles at the 
bare cost of material and labor. 

The Iowa Co Mutual Telephone Co is the 
result of a proposition by three or more 
farmers to erect a private line for neigh- 
borkood use. This was the nucleus of a 
company of 40 farmers and a number of 
business and professional men who sub- 
scribed for stock in the corporation in 
shares of $25 each. The capital stock of the 
corporation was fixed at $2000 to commence 
business, when one-half was paid in. It 
might be increased by vote to any sum not. 
exceeding $10,000. 

Each holder of one share of stock is en- 
titled to the use of the line and the tele- 
phone box placed in his residence. Pa- 
trons or outsiders are charged for the use of 
the line at the rate of 15c for the first five 
minutes and 5c for each additional five min- 
utes. Each stockholder collects the fee and 


remits at stated periods to the treasurer. 
Each member having a box is at the ex- 
pense of keeping the instrument in repair, 
The outside use of the line is depended upon 
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for keeping up the necessary expenses. The 
system is operated with the Bell plug stop 
device, each box-holder is furnished a code 
of signals or rings, and each subscriber 
has an individual call signal. 

The line starts at Genoa Bluff, an inland 
postoffice, having several branches from the 
main line en route, running to Marengo, by 
way of Ladora, a distance of 18 miles. The 
cost of the line was about $6.65 per mile. 
A continuation of the line southward and 
east is in contemplation, besides numerous 
branches, so that this 18 miles of farmers’ 
telephone is only a small beginning of the 
network of wire-web that will knit togeth- 
er these prosperous rural communities. 
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Mistakes in Farm Management. 
F. A. WAUGH, VERMONT EXPER STA. 








Farm management consists of two dis- 
tinct things, (1) practical agriculture, or 
the growing of crops, (2) business agricul- 
ture, or the selling of crops and the man- 
agement of the business. Mistakes are 
made in both these fields. 

MISTAKE 1. No system of farm manage- 
ment is adopted. There are no settled rota- 
tions, though rotation of crops is always 
admitted to be ome of the first principles 





half the crop each year. (b) Disinfecting 
potato seed to prevent scab has been proveqg 
efficient to the extent of increasing the 
crop from scabby seed 50 per cent or over, 
Yet not one farmer in 60 disinfects his seed 
potatoes. (c) Cattle are fed on expensive 
rations totally unadapted to their needs, 
No definite ration is adoptéd, or, if it is, it 
is apt to be an expensive, unbalanced com- 


pound of just what happens to be on 
hand. 
MISTAKE 5. Farmers try to do business 


on too small capital. They cannot buy to 
advantage, because they cannot pay cash 
nor even get the best terms of credit. They 
cannot sell to advantage, because they 
have not ready money enough to make 
them independent of buyers. 

MISTAKE 6. Farmers are unwilling to in- 
vest capital when they have it. It has 
been shown that money invested in spray- 
ing apples at the rate of 10c a tree will pay 
at the rate of $1 to $2 a tree. Yet fruit 
growers hesitate to spray on account of the 
expense! This is a fact. Hundreds of sim- 
ilar illustrations could be given. 

MISTAKE 7. Not one farmer in a thou- 
sand can teil profit from loss. At 
the end of the year he may have money 
in the bank or a mortgage on the farm; 























THE HONEST BUTTER MAP. 


In the shaded states, oleo can’t be made nor sold if colored: inimitationof butter. The 
Massachusetts law to that effect has been sustained by the United States supreme 


court, and 


farmers of the great dairy states of Michigan, 


is the basis for the present statutes in all these shaded states, 


Will the 


Indiana and Kansas explain how 


much longer this fraud will be permitted in their states? The nat’l election now over, 
congress will speedily begin its winter work, and among its first duties will be the 
favorable consideration of the Grout bill, demanding that oleo sailing under false colors 


shall be heavily taxed. 


of agricultural practice. The farming is 
haphazard. Nothing is foreseen and pro- 
vided for. 

MISTAKE 2. Insufficient tillage is given. 
I never knew a farmer who tilled too much, 
though I have seen some small areas tilled 
as often as once a wétk. Plowing is often 
only half done, and cultivating is frequent- 
ly made to wait till the weeds threaten to 
choke the crop to death. Tillage for till- 
age’s sake is a lesson very few farmers 
have learned, 

MISTAKE 3. Fertilization of the soil is in- 
adequate ar” ill-considered. The question 
is, “How little fertilizer can I get along 
with?” The question ought to be, “How 
much c*~ IT use and ma’ a profit on it?” 
Hundreds of tons of fertilizers are bought 
which are not properly adapted to the 
ends in view, nor to the land on which they 
are to be used. Often, too, unnecessarily 
hi.h prices are paid for the plant food 
actually contained. 

Mr°rsKE 4. Modern agricultural methods 
are neglected, in the most inexplicable and 
distressing fashion. I will mention a few 
specific instances. (a) It has been shown 
that spraying potatoes will, in a course of 
years, increase the yield nearly 50 per cent. 
Yet hundreds of potato growers do not 
spray. Apparently they can afford to lose 


Smoke out the fraud. 


but to save his life he cannot tell whether 
he made money on his pigs or lost on his 
potatoes. Ask any farmer what it costs 
him a hundred to produce milk and he c2n’t 
tell you within 50 per cent. 

POSSIBLE REMEDIES. 

The remedies for most of these mistakes 
are obvious. A man does not need to 
mismanage his farm unless it suits him 
better so. Nevertheless I will run the risk 
involved in stating some of these self-evi- 
dent facts. (Remedy 1 applies to mistake 1, 
and so on through the list.) 

REMEDY 1. Adopt a system of farming. 
Take up those crops, such as oats, straw- 
berries, milk or wool, best suited to the 
farm, to the available markets and to the 
preferences of the farmer. After long 
study and consultation with successful 
farmers, adopt such rotations as seem nec- 
essary. Work out a system for the man- 
agement of the crops in hand. 

REMEDY 2. Make a study of the soil and 
of tillage. Gét some good books and study 
them. Observe goo’ farmers. Buy good 
tools and use them. 


REMEDY 3. Consult the chemist of the 
state fertilizer control. 
REMEDY 4. Wake up. The New York 


Central railroad cannot afford any methods 
of handling its business which lower the 














profits 25 to 50 per cent. Can the farmer 
afford it? The farmer does not neglect the 
modern methods of farming for lack of in- 
formation concerning them, but for some 
other reason which I prefer not to analyze 
here. 

REMEDY 5. Some farmers can borrow 
capital to advantage. Probably most of 
them are better off when they do not bor- 
row. In such cases it is best to cut the 
farming operations down to fit one’s capi- 
tal. Don’t try to run a $10,000 farm with 
$50 and a span of balky mules. 

REMEDY 6. Keep an eye out for little in- 
vestments. Distinguish closely between 
expenses which never bring a return (like 
chewing tobacco) and investments which 
pay back fourfold (like spraying apples). 
It is economy to cut down expenses, but 
folly to neglect good investments. 

REMEDY 7. Keep a careful account of all 
expenditures and of the cost of all farm 
operations. This should include everything, 
so that one may know exactly the cost of 
each crop. A whole chapter could be writ- 
ten on this subject. It is a perfectly fea- 
sible thing, however. 


GENERAL APOLOGY. 


am well aware that I am not publish- 
mg any new discoveries. I know, too, that 
many farmers know more about this sub- 
ject than I do; and many others think 
they do. I know that a few farmers are 
happily unassailable by any of the criti- 
cisms I have made. Those are the men who 
e making money out of farming and 
who are having a good time to _ boot. 
Here’s to them! They are the salt of the 
earth. 


Europe Buys Apples Conservatively. 








Our apple export trade has been a little 
disappointing up to the middle of Nov, but 
the season is young and it is to be hoped 
the foreign markets will buy freely be- 
tween now and next Apr. As shown in our 
table of exports, published in market col- 
umns from week to week, the movement is 
only two-thirds that of a year ago, and 
by no means such as to indicate a 3,000,000 
bbl business for the U S and Canada during 
the winter. Yet foreign dealers speak en- 
couragingly, providing quality of American 
fruit ‘is right and price not too high. 

Liverpool and London are the great mar- 
kets, although we are sending moderate 
quantities to Scotland and to the continent, 
Latest mail advices to American Agricul- 
turist from the well-known Liverpool deal- 
ers, Simons, Shuttleworth & Co, say that 
all American apples of good quality show- 


ing color have been eagerly competed for 
in spite of somewhat heavy arrivals in 
Liverpool and Glasgow. Liverpool has 


handled 50,000 bbls in a single week and this 
heavy supply caused temporary weakness. 
‘“‘With moderate shipments from your side,” 
they write, “and a fairly low level of prices, 
we are inclined to think the crop of ap- 
ples, as it now stands, should be moved 
without causing a glut. Never in our ex- 
perience have we seen quality better than 
this season, and N E fruit is, if anything, 
the best for color that we have as yet had 
on the Liverpool market. The continent is 
now commencing to ask for good table 
apples, but their supply of cooking apples 
continues abundant.” 


— 


Hay Moving at Higher Prices. 


Further advices from our correspondents 
in the interior emphasize the marked 
strength in hay throughout nearly all of 
the north. The positive shortages in some 
of ‘the important surplus states are having a 
marked effect thus early in the crop year 
and country prices have advanced $1@2 per 
ton in 60 days. With much of the crop in 
dealers’ hands or contracted, western 
farmers are not getting the full benefit of 
this advance, although they still hold a 


considerable proportion of the crop and 
are 


receiving substantial gains... Fur- 
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ther east positive strength is man- 
ifest, with hay in Ind $1@2 per 
ton higher than late Sept. In Rush Co, 


Ind, No 1 timothy $10 to farmers, mixed 
$7 50; Vandeberg, timothy $10@10 50, and 
more or less scarcity, with restricted sup- 
plies for shipment out of the state. 

A good demand is noted for merchantable 
hay in the older middle and eastern states 
and prices show the advance indicated. In 
Niagara Co, N Y, No 1 timothy $13 to farm- 
ers, mixed hay $10; in Orleans, timothy $12 
@15, mixed $10@12; in Coriland, timothy 
$lb at car; in Allegany, timothy $13 50@14 
baled and delivered. Farmers and dealers 
generally report hay ready sale and in 
many towns not enough for local demand. 
Undertone one of continued firmness, prices 
in N E are generally $1@2 higher than ear- 
lier in the fall, sh'pping demand good. In 
Wood Co, O, prospect that most of the hay 
will be bought by balers by Dec 1 around 
$8 for No 1 timothy, $7 for No 2, $6 50 for 
mixed. 





Winter Cabbage in Liberal Supply. 





The crop year in the north is now practi- 
cally ended with the harvesting of those 
homely but substantial farm products, corn 
and cabbage. Inquiry just made by Amer- 
ican <Agriculturist in northern sections 
where winter cabbage is grown confirms 
our earlier reports of heavy acreage. It 
also develops the fact that weather condi- 
tions have not been wholly propitious, and 
the crop is uneven. With the remarkably 
high prices last winter, the big acreage for 
the ’00 crop was inevitable, particularly in 
such heavy cabbage growing states as N 
Y, Mich, Wis, etc 

So influential in affecting prices, it is im- 
portant to note that central N Y will not 
turn off as much cabbage as earlier ex- 
pected in spite of the substantial increase 
in the area. In the main, the present con- 
dition of the crop is good, according to our 
correspondents directly in the fleld, but 
this is tempered by advices of poor yield 
in some important towns, owing to earlier 
drouth and insect pests and unfavorable 
weather conditions in Oct. In Orleans Co, 
N Y, many fine pieces; in Monroe, crop gen- 
erally good but some blight; in Onondaga, 
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liberal yield in the main, but some unfavor- 
able reports; Geneva, Cayuga and Ontario 
counties will turn off -good crops. 

Frequent rains and continuous warm 
weather during much of the past month 
have caused some damage through cabbage 
cracking badly: this true also further east 
in N E, including the truck sections around 
Boston and Portland. Here and there in 
Wis, black rot appeared, cutting into the 
rate of yield fram an area much larger than 
last year, yet crop as a whole will be lib- 
eral. In northern O, fair yield, crop large- 
ly marketed. 

The markets are naturally opening very 
much lower than the phenomenally high 
price level of a year ago. In the west, 
farmers are getting $4@8 per ton for cab- 


bage, price range wide owing to variable 
quality, tendency to hold strictly ‘choice for 


an advance; year ago price $10@12. In San- 
dusky Co, O, farm price $3@5 per ton, 
against practicaily double that of a year. 
ago. The country markets in N Y go far 
toward shaping values both east and west, 
and this year reflect the attitude of buyers 
who evidently believe the available supply 
very liberal. For ordinary varieties of win- 
ter cabbage farmers as a rule are getting 
prices around $4 per ton, and up to $4 25@ 
4 50; cabbage from Danish seed $5 50@6 50, 
occasionally a little uncer and over this 
range. A year ago farmers sold ordinary 
cabbage at $6@9 and Danish at $8@12. The 
city markets have not yet fully taken hold 
of winter cabbage, and prices are some- 
what irregular. The following are present 
quotations compared with one or two years 
ago: 
NOVEMBER CABBAGE PRICES, PER 100. 


Chicago New York Boston 
WOOD: is sdiccts $2.50@4.00 $2.00@3.50 $2.00@3.00 
1899 - 3.00@5.00 2.50@4.50  3.00@5.00 
SORE  scdauwos 3.50@4.50 1.50@3.00 *0.50@1.00 
INE Scctepae - 1.50@3.00 3.00@4.00 *0.50@0.75 
*Per bbl. 





Paper from Cottonseed Hulls is the lat- 
est, according to promoters of a new fiber 
company recently formed to test a discov- 
ery made by Robert Thomas, a southern 
paper manufacturer. The business has not 
progressed beyond the experimental stage, 
but is said to have some promise. 











WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best and most reliable 
timekeepers made in this country 


or in any other. 


“* The Perfected American Watch’’, an illustrated book 
* of interesting information about watches, will be sent 


free upon request. 


American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 






















during the summer is 
so essential that no 
farmer, dairyman or _ 
others should be with- = 4 
out our Double Rew Ice 
low. Cuts easier, faster, and with 
— bo ng than any per made. Cuts any size cake 
do h, ps pay or itself in less than two days. 
re ght t. Get our catalogue and prices. 
dt, 22° Wells Street, Milwaukee, W. 





ICE sows we einite for discounts, 


PRAY, No. Clove, N.Y. 








V How to Handle PEO EP Educate 


CIOUS HORSES 


By OSCAR R. GILEASON, | In addition to full direce 
tions for Handling Vicious Horses, Break Coits, etc, 
the volume ccmprises very ins tructive out s on Teach- 
ing Horses Tricks, How to ‘ell the A Horses, Horse 
Shoeing, Diseases, Ladies’ E ‘uestrianism; elso a disser- 
tation on Dogs—How to Texch Them, on ow to 
Their Diseases. This wort must prove of eneceal interest 
and value to myriads of horse owners and handlers. Its 
author is beyond question the most comple 


handling horses in this country. Illustrated, cloth, 12mo- 

aotukner Same of thi d many other publi cn 
Fre is an i 

Sattie JU DD CO, 52 Lafayette Pi, New Xorlke 
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How Neufchatel Cheese Is Made. 


{From Second Cover Page.] 
firm and dry enough not to leak, and be 
free from any suggestion of mushiness. 
When properly made, it may be subjected 
to very heavy pressure in the cheese press 
without losing its melting texture. It is 
possible to have good texture and poor fla- 
vor, but generally the two go together. 
PRICE AND MARKET. 

Next, and perhaps most important, # the 
question of yield and market. We may ex- 
pect each 100 Ibs of milk to make from 60 
to 80 standard cheese, varying widely with 
the richness of the milk, the amount of wa- 
ter retained in the cheese and other fac- 
tors. 

The wholesale price generally ranges 
from 50 to 80c per box of 25 cheeses. Theo- 
retically the business should be quite a 
*palmy one. But there are drawbacks and 
perhaps the greatest of these is the inabil- 
ity to find profitable sale for large quan- 
tities where one has no established brand 
to sell under. A tub of butter or a box of 
factory cheese arriving at any big market 


ean be scored and its value determined to — 


the fraction of a cent per pound, and the 
purchaser will care very little where or 
by whom it was made. But a case of Neuf- 
chatel cheese of unknown brand will be 
looked upon with suspicion and must sell 
at a much lower price than if it had some 
well-known brand name stamped upon the 
box. Probably there is hardly any other 
food product where established reputation 
counts for more than here. Then, too, the 
present demand, while many thousand 
boxes per month in New York, is small 
when compared with generally consumed 
products, and it would be easy to overstock 
the now somewhat limited market.. But for 
the man who wishes to supply the smaller 
towns and cities, where special brands cut 
no figure, Neufchatel offers a very attrac- 
tive and possibly very profitable field for 
experiments. 


An Effective Wind-break. 


Cc. P. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN. 








The illustration is from a photograph of 
a wind-break that has been in use for some 
16 or 18 years. For actual money invested, 
I believe it is one of the cheapest and most 
practical buildings that we have. Several 
years ago we disposed of an old log house. 
Finding the roof in very good condition, it 
was determined to use what was necessary 
of the roofing and sufficient lumber from 
the ceiling to make a wind-break, The open 
shed shown in the illustration is the result, 
as it appears to-day after nearly a score 
years of practical service. The building is 
48 ft long and some 10 ft deep. The posts 
at the rear are about 7 ft high and nearly 
10 in front. Plates were laid over the tops 
of both sets of posts, and the roof, which 
was put on in four section-, was placed on 
top of these and sp ked, The rear was 
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EASILY MADE AND SATISFACTORY WIND-BREAK 


sided up, also the ends. It makes a most 
decided difference in the warmth of the 
yard. during rainy and windy weather. 

In summer I have known the cattle to 
come all the way from the back of the pas- 
ture in order to stand in its shade. During 
stormy weather in spring or fall it is gen- 
erally well filled with cattle protecting 
themselves from the elements. One can 
scarcely appreciate the difference that such 
a protection is to a yard. 

This shed covers nearly all of one side 
of the barnyard. Several years ago, before 
our silo was put in, corn stover was hauled 
and placed in a long continuous stack on 
a second side, which was an additional 
protection to the yard during windy 
weather. A great many farmers could 
profitably follow the wind-break stacking, 
and secure protection to stock in the yard 
during a greater portion of the winter. 

A small pen is shown in one end of the 
shed. This is temporary, being a creep in 
which grain was put, so that lambs could 
get to it. We have used this device every 
spring and summer, and find it of con- 
siderable consequence in rearing good 
lambs. 





Management of the Breeding Flock. 


fh. A. MACDONALD, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 





I prefer to have the lambs dropped from 
April 15 to 30. To this end the ram must 
be turned with the ewes Nov 15. About 
Nov 11 bring up the flock, look over every 
ewe and those which are inferior breeders 
are culled out. There is no profit from 
breeding a poorly shaped, sickly ewe. The 
culls should be fed plenty of corn and roots 
for a month and sold for what they will 
bring. Success in sheep breeding lies in 
good, robust, well-shaped ewes. 

After culling, begin feeding the ewes a 
pint of oats each per day and continue this 
feed with pasture right through Nov. 


The ram, too, should get a good feed of oats 
and bran daily, and be kept in a small in- 
closure on grass. 


About Nov 15 to 20 bring 








CATERING TO THE CITY MARKETS 


The advantage of eastern dairymen in the wa i 
y of nearby markets is illustrated 
in the management of this Ct dairy farm, from which the butter product of 50 aes 


is sold to local consumers. 


ed to the profit account. | 


The owner has built a 40x80-f - 
rying his own granite for the cellar walls. tee eae eae eens Sees 
and during the past two years 1500 baskets o 


A mortgage on the farm has disappeared 


f peaches were sold and the proceeds add- 





the ewes up each night and turn the ram 
with them at night only. It is my practice 
to feed the ewe lambs well and breed them 
about Jan 1. 





Winter Feeding of Hogs. 


J. L. RILEY, KENTUCKY. 





The winter housing of hogs is not an easy 
matter to deal with. The main difficulty 
seems to be in getting them to take enough 
exercise. When one has but few hogs he 
can master this part of the difficulty very 
well, but when the number is large and 
comprises all ages, sexes and breeds, the 
question becomes complex. My buildings 
are not well suited to provide exercise and 
in the winter I am compelled to confine 
animals more closely than desirable. I 
have been able to obtain very satisfactory 
growth, but have not yet convinced myself 
that I am producing bacon of the best qual- 
ity. A piggery must be dry and warm. I 
have had satisfaction from wooden build- 
ings and prefer wood to anything else for 
the walls of the building. I have some ce- 
ment floors with planked sleeping places 
which are giving fair satisfaction, but my 
farrowing pens are floored with boards. 

For pigs just after weaning, I find noth- 
ing better than wheat middlings and skim- 
milk. Sometimes I cannot get enough skim- 
milk and have to divide the limited sup- 
ply among those needing it most. I have 
used ground oil cake and ground flaxseed in 
small quantities, steeped with the mid- 
dlings, but though they are better than 
nothing, they do not equal milk. Of the 
two the ground flaxseed is perhaps the bet- 
ter, but it should not constitute more than 
about 5 per cent of the total food. By the 
time pigs are about three months old a 
little mashed grain is sometimes added. I 
like barley for this purpose and often add 
a few oats ground as fine as possible. Soon 
after this a few roots are added to the mix- 
ture. I feed roots raw and find them satis- 
factory, except that Sometimes cooked roots 
are eaten a little more readily. I prefer 
sugar beets, but turnips and mangels are 
also good. When potatoes are fed they 
should alway’ be cooked. Raw roots are 
pulped and mixed with the meal ration, af- 
ter which the whole mass is moistened. 





Grinding Feed for Horses Profitable— 
I grind feed during the winter for 150 
horses. I also cut my hay during cold 
weather. By so doing I think I save 20 per 
cent of the feed, as nothing is wasted and 
each horse gets a regular allowance. I 
give all that the horse will eat up clean. 
All my stock gets ground oats, corn and 
bran, equal parts. This winter I am shred- 
ding my corn fodder and will mix it with 
my cut hay. This will give my stock @ 
variety of feed, which I think is a good 
thing. I also give-each horse a bundle of 
corn fodder at noon in the paddock. This 
I do not shred. My stock come out in the 
spring in fine condition and the cost is less 
than if I had fed them on hay and whole 
grain.—[C, G. Wickson, Essex Co, N Y. 

















Developing the Dairy Calf. 





The calf destined for the dairy should 
never be fed a ration which will make it 
put on fat. If the flesh-growing habit is 
acquired by the young growing animal, 
it is retained afterward and the animal is 
injured for dairy purposes. F. W. Hodson, 
ex-sup’t of the Ont farmers’ institutes, rec- 
ommends to remove the calf from its dam 
as soon as dropped and to put in a sepa- 
rate pen, where it must” be thoroughly 
rubbed dry with a cloth. Some prefer to 
let the cow clean the calf, but he considers 
it doubtful if any good is served thereby 
and in the case of a heifer with her first 
calf, the longer the calf is left with her 
the more troublesome she is likely to be, es- 
pecially as regards holding up her milk. 

Teaching the calf to drink is not a trou- 
blesome process when it is removed early 
from the dam. Always give the calf the 
colostrum or first milk and let it have the 
dam’s milk for a week. Feed frequently 
and in small quantities, never more than 2 
qts per feed. Feed the milk at a temper- 
ature of from 90 to 98 degrees. At the end 
of the week, begin to substitute skimmilk. 
There is no better substitute for the but- 
ter fat removed in skimming the milk than 
flaxseed or linseed meal. Take a quart of 
flaxseed, soak for five or six hours in 6 or 8 
ats of water and boil for an hour, Give 
half a teacupful of this jelly at each feed 
and increase as the calf grows. 

An English dairy farmer gives the fol- 
lowing as his method of feeding calves: He 
makes a porridge of 4 qts of corn meal, 2 
qts.of ground buckwheat, 4 qts of wheat 
bran and two handfuls of linseed meal. 
Each calf receives a heaping tablespoonful 
for each meal, which is made into a por- 
ridge with water and added to 1 qt of sweet 
milk in which a pinch of salt is put. The 
grain is graduaHy increased each week, 
As regards this ration it may be said that 
skimmilk could well be substituted as more 
economical than new milk, and also that 
the feeding of corn meal and ground buck- 
wheit would have a tendency to induce 
flesh-forming habits in the animal. 





Angora Gaat Breeders Well Organized. 





A little over a year ago the breeders of 
Angora goats in the U S held a meeting in 
Kansas City and later organized the Amer- 
ican Angora goat breeders’ ass’n. This so- 
ciety has been working during the year 
preparing for a great show and sale, which 
closed recently in Kansas City. The mem- 
bers are the most prominent breeders in 
the country and come from all over. There 
is a large number from Tex, some from 
Cal, a good many from Kan, and many in- 
dividual breeders from Ia,Ill and states fur- 
ther east. At the late: Kansas City -meet- 
ing the following officers were elected: Pres, 
T. H. Mastin.of Mo; vice-pres, R. C. John- 
ston of Kan; sec’y, W. T: McIntire of Kan- 
sas City, Mo; treas, T. J. Eaman of Mo; in- 
spector, J. R. Stanley of Ia. 

At the sale, the highest price received for 
any one animal was $700 for Lazarus No 4. 
He was the champion buck of the show and 
was bred and owned by D. C. Taylor of 
N M. He was sold to C. S. Richardson of 
Dubuque, Ia. Fairly good prices were re- 
ceived for all the goats sold at the sale. 
At the show the best doe of any age was 
owned by Mrs M. Armer of N M, who also 
took second prize in this class, while W. G. 
Hughes & Co of Hastings, Tex, took third 
prize. The second prize buck was owned by 
R. C. Johnston and the third by W. G. 
Hughes & Co of Tex. 


Briarcliff Prize Butter—The butter 
which took the prize at the Paris exposition 
recently was made as follows: The milk 
immediately upon its receipt at the dairy 
was separated at a temperature of about 
80 degrees. The cream was then cooled to 
40 degreés and held at that temperature 
for 12 hours. It was then gradually brought 
to 56 degrees and a starter added: The 





. THE DAIRY 


from a culture taken 


starter 
from pure cream of a previous churning 
held until well ripened. The cream was 
held at 56 degrees until ripened, requiring 
about 12 hours, then warmed to 58 de- 


was 


grees and churned in a swing churn. The 
butter came in very fine granules about 
the size of wheat kernels and was washed 
untjl the wash water was clear. Salt was 
added at the rate of % oz per Ib, 
after which the butter was worked once. It 
stood for 12 hours and was worked the sec- 
ond time and then printed. Each print 
was then placed in a glass box. These were 
put in a wooden box and sealed with plas- 
ter of paris. No coloring was used. The 
butter was then sent to New York for 
shipping.—_[B. B. Phiney, Sec Briarcliff 
Farms, New York. 





The Show and Sale of Shorthorns and 
Herefords at Kansas City brought together 
the finest collection ever seen of these two 
leading beef breeds. A splendid opportu- 
nity was given for comparison. The same 
classes of each breed were judged at the 
same time, beginning with aged bulls. The 
cattle were in fine condition, few of them 
being over-fat. The judges were all noted 
stockmen, who went about their work de- 
liberately and gave satisfaction. Prices at 
the sale were high, but it is gratifying to 
note they were not exorbitant and did not 
savor in the least of speculation. The 
growth of the beef cattle industry the mast 
10 years has been gradual, healthy and for 
the best interest of. breeders. The lesson 
of ’73 was well learned and fabulous prices, 
$40,600 for a heifer, will probably never 
again be approached. Pure-bred beef cattle 
are in unprecedented favor. 


The Small Barrel Churn without interior 
paddles or fixtures is usually the most sate 
isfactory for the ordinary farmer. 

Grease—C. W. (Va) has a horse that has 
a disease in the frog of the foot, which ex- 
tends up to the heels. Poultice the feet for 
a few days with flaxseed meal, then dry 
well and apply dry calomel to all the af- 
fected parts, then put on a bag to protect 
the sores. Repeat the calomel every third 
day until all the sores are dry. Then mix 
2 oz oxide zine with 4 oz vaseline, rub a 
little of this on the sores once a day to 
heal them. 


Bunch on Face—H. M. (Pa) has a heifer 


calf that has had a bunch on its face since 
it was six weeks old, and it seems sore to 
the touch. It is not lumpy jaw and will do 
the animal no harm. Mix 2 dr biniodide of 
mercury with 2 oz lard, rub on a little of 
this once every second week and continue 
it for several months if necessary. 





Mange—Subscriber (N J) has a dog iaat 
has the mange. Wash the parts well with 
soap and water and dry well, then mix 2 
dr iodide of sulphur with 2 oz vaseline, rub 
a little well into the affected parts and re- 
peat in a week if necessary. 














A Lame Horse 


is neither valuable for use 
orsale. It is better not to 
have a@ lame horse. 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


cures permanently all forms of lameness, curbs, 
splints, sprains, thrush, &c. Equally good for 
internal use for colic, founder, pneumonia, dis- 
temper. &c. Guaranteed to cure. 


Used and Endorsed by Adams Express Company. 

> . ©« ; 
Tuttle’s Family cares Seeman 
Kills pain instantly. Our 100-page book, ‘“‘Vet- 

erinary ence’ FREE. 

Dr. S.A TUTTLE, 59 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 

Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle’s. 
Avoidall blisters ; they offer onlytemporary reliefif any. 










SHARPLES‘ 


SEPARATORS. 


You want to 
know why 
y they are best. 
Of course you 
do. It’s easy 


to say “‘best,” 
but why?Skim 
extraordinaril 
clean and turn 


easy ;but that’s 
no reason, for 
some others do 
nearly as well. 
Smooth, solid, finer cream than 
any other. That’s one reason. 
Simple to wash, easy to under- 
stand.more durable than any other. 
Ask ten year user. Not a dollar for 
repairs. Safer, handsomer, worth 
more. For fuller information send 
for Catalogue No. #4 


P. WM. SHARPLES. 
West Chester, Pa. 


THE SHARPLES O0., 
28 So. Canal 8t., Chicago, Ill. 








AMERICAN 


Cream Separator. 
If it’s not satisfactory in 


Pri 
every way don’t keep it. 
G5, serra, don keep Ie 
Exposition in 1900, Send for catalog. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR o., 
Box 1054, Baizb N. ° 








KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL 


The Best, Lightest, Most Secure, Easiest Put On and 
the Cheapest. For description and sample address 
F. H. JACKSON & CO., Winchester, Ky 


Oyo ON WATCH! 


Lygee; = No knowledge is of greater importance 
As to horse owners. 


* VETERINARY 
PIXINE 


w Is not only an unfailing guard against 
ww the development of Speed Cracks — 











scratches—but will absolutely cure pe 
“money back” influence you. Heals by 
beesses, Hoof Rot, Cowpox and nge. 
Seg Handsomely illustrated 
At all druggists and dealers, or mailed postpaid. 
ATTLE-- 
inary surgeon in England and the 
thor of the 4 te rm: 

a 
ing all the latest information on the cattle p.ague and 
cines. C'oth. 8vo, illustrated. Postpaid; $2 


most chronic and obstinate case. 

granulation, not by drying up and scabbing over sores, as 
9 02. Box, 25e. Includes expensive “Manual of 

invaluable for a lifetime. Not 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 
AMERICAN Y---DOCTOR 
plete work on all the di 
trichina; containing also a gride to symptcms. a table 
Cataloz F other publications. 


its marvelous success and our offer of 
do all mineral preparations. Absolutely cures Old Sores, 
secretes and Almanac for 
8 02. Box, Be, ) s*pacent medisive beeke 
TROY,.N. Y. 
. By GEORGE H. DADD, V 8, 3 
including every disease peculiar 
of weights and measures, aid a list of valuable medi- 
i ree of this and man: 
ORANGE JUDD CO, & Lafayette Pi, New York. 
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MILL FEED 


Carlot buyers write for prices. 








Bran, Middlings, Cluten Feed, 
Hominy Feed, Mixed Feed, 





Malt Sprouts, Dried Srewers 
Crains. 


W. J. Armstrong Co., Milwaukee,Wis. 
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Planting an Apple Orchard. 


ERNEST J. RIGGS, OHIO. 





For the location, select a high piece of 
ground, for the atmosphere is a few degrees 
warmer than in the valley. below, which 
may save the crop about blooming time. 
For apple trees I do not believe there is 
much difference in any particular direction 
of slope. Before setting any trees get the 
ground in first-class condition by manuring 
and draining, if not already naturally 
drained. The ground should be deeply 
plowed and, if a hardpan should be broken 
by subsoiling, and the surface put in first- 
class condition as for any other crop. If 
the land is anywhere near level set the 
trees out at regular distances in straight 
rows, but if the orchard is on a hill, make 
the rows follow the curvature of the hill, 
because it is much easier to cultivate, easier 
to spray and much more convenient when 
hauling away the fruit. The distance to | 
plant depends upon the habit of growth of 
the trees, the soil and whether the trees 
are set on level ground or a side hill. Where 
an orchard is on a side hill the trees may 
be closer together, because they are on dif- 
ferent elevation and the head may develop 
above those in the rows below. 

A great many orchardists set the trees 
20 ft apart each way with the expectation 
of thinning them out as they begin to 
crowd, but this requires more nerve than 
most men possess. A better plan is to set 
the trees 40 ft and utilize the unoccupied 
space with small fruit or hoed crops or 
plant a row of dwarf apple trees. The 
question of variety is one of those per- 
plexing problems that is never definitely 
solved. It is not advisable to plant largely 
of those varieties which have never been 
successfully tested in your own neighbor- 
hood. Make up a list of what you want 
and go to the nursery for it, and although 
you may not be able to tell whether the 
trees are true to name, you can see whether 
they are thrifty and well rooted. A two- 
year-old tree is most satisfactory. 

Spring and fall planting have their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, but I prefer 
fall setting. Under ordinary circumstances 
the roots will make a little growth, the 





TREE FRUITS 


dirt will be firmly settled around the roots 
and there will be less delay in starting into 
growth. We want the root system. well- 
established and at work before any develop- 
ment in the buds or leaves. The -most 
economical use of labor in setting the trees 
may be had when it is done by four men, 
two to dig holes, one to hold the tree and 
place the dirt around the roots while the 
fourth man throws in the dirt. Careful- 
ness in transplanting is the main secret 
in making the young trees live. The man 
who plants the tree should be a practical, 
painstaking fellow. He should. not only 
know how to plant, but how to prune. All 
broken and dead roots should be removed 
with a sloping cut on the under side. After 
the tree is firmly set then prune the top. 
Each shoot should be cut back about half 
and all straggling ones removed. In the 
spring go over the trees again and cut off 
the dead ends of the shoots and give to the 
top the proper form. Young trees should 
have a mulch of some sort for the first two 
years. 





Winter Protection of Peach Buds. 


G. W. WATERS, MISSOURI. 





Well-matured peach puds,- perfectly dor- 


mant, withstand a much lower tempera- 
ture than buds that are slightly 
swollen. The direct rays of bright sun- 


shine cause the buds to swell, even if the 
ground is frozen—that is, the buds often 
start to develop independently of root ac- 
tion. Acting upon two well-known prin- 
ciples, Prof J. C. Whitten of Mo has de- 
vised a simple, practical method of pro- 
tecting peach buds against winter killing. 
The object sought is to keep the buds dor- 
mant through winter, especially during 
Feb and to such time into March as to pass 
the danger period of severe cold. This may 
be accomplished in a great measure by ex- 
cluding the sunshine or by preventing it 
from warming the buds into activity. 

It is well known that different colors ab- 
sorb the heat of the sun’s rays in widely 
varying degrees. Four standard thermom- 
eters were coated with colorings, white, 
green, purple and black, and hung up in 








The tempera- 
tures registered 61 for white, 77 for green, 


the sunshine side by side. 


79 for purple and 80% for black. During 
cloudy days there was very little or no 
difference in the different colors. The 


query naturally suggested itself, why not 
treat the peach twigs to a coat of white to 
keep them cool, and hence keep them dor 
mant? 

Acting upon this thought, Prof Whitten 
has tested very thoroughly the plan of 
spraying peach twigs with whitewash, with 
satisfactory results. On March 4, ’96, buds 
on whitened twigs were dormant, whik 
those on purple twigs were considerably 
swollen. The difference in development 
continued until the blooming period. The 
whitened ones bloomed several days latex 
and 80 per cent of bloom was perfect, whik 
only 20 per cent was perfect on the purple 
twigs. The percentage of fruit set was in 
like proportion. In ’97 and ’98 and since, 
the experiments were continued and veri- 
fied the efficiency of the plan. The illustra- 
tion shows an orchard partly whitened and 
other trees ‘‘baled’’ so they may be sprayed 
more conveniently. Common lime white- 
wash is used, made of about the consisten- 
cy of buttermilk, so it can readily be 
sprayed. Rains of course may wash it 
off, in which case it should be renewed. If 
sweet milk is used in place of water, the 
whitewash will stick better. Adding a lit- 
tle salt is also beneficial. 





The New Prolific Peach has called out 
much favorable comment this year from 
growers on account of its beauty and hardi- 
ness. It originated near Tiffin, O, and was 
introduced in 1890. It is an accidental seed- 
ling, ripens between early and late Craw- 
ford, has wonderful bearing qualities, 
seems to succeed in all climates, even as 
far north as Huron Co, Mich, was the only 
peach which bore a full crop in Washtenaw 
Co, Mich, in 1899, after the heavy freeze. 
It is a very thrifty grower in the nursery 
and orchard, which no doubt accounts for 
its great productiveness. The fruit is of 
large size, golden yellow, with a red cheek 
on the sunny side, flesh firm, melting, juicy 
—— high flavor. The fruit keeps and ships 
well. 











PEACH TREES WHITEWASHED AND BALED 














Preventing the Rot of Lettuce. 





This is most common in winter and 
early spring under glass. It apparently can 
only occur when there is moisture on the 
leaves or in direct contact with them. 
When the hothouse is kept very damp and 
the plants are sprinkled frequently with a 
watering pot, the rot starts in the axils 
of the leaves and spread toward the out- 
er part. When the tips of the leaves rest 
on the moist ground, they begin to rot and 
the rot works inward. Prof H. Garman of 
the Ky experiment station finds that if the 
moisture can be kept away from the leaves, 
there will be no trouble from the rot. 

This condition he secured by mulching with 
excelsior, which prevents the leaves from 
touching the ground and watering by means 
of tile laid just below the surface of the 
bed. In other words he supplies his mois- 
ture by a system of subirrigation. Excel- 
sior is the best mulch, as it is so loose that 
moisture will not be transmitted from the 
ground to the upper part of the mulch 
by capillary attraction. This is not true 
of sawdust or chips from a planing mill. 
After a time the top of such a mulch will 
become wet. If the water drips through 
the glass the panes must be shifted until 
the leak is stopped. The main idea is to 
keep the exposed surface of the plants dry. 





Petroleum Treatment for San Jose Scale. 
GRANT DAVIS, NEW JERSEY. 





Crude petroleum has been tried quite ex- 
tensively by our peach growers, as a rem- 
edy for the scale, and it is believed to be 
an important discovery in fighting the pest. 
There are some points of danger attend- 
ing' its use, however, which the writer 
thinks have not been sufficiently empha- 
sized. A number of orchards were sprayed 
early in March with a mixture of 15 to 
20 per cent crude petroleum and water ap- 
plied with a kerowater pump. These ap- 
plications did no injury to the trees and 
were reasonably effective against the scale. 
One orchard was sprayed in this way as 
late as Apr 20 by D. H. Miller of Hunter- 
don Co, and although the leaves had begun 
to shoot out, no damage to the trees re- 
sulted. 

The. use of the oil to which I wish to call 
especial attention was the treatment of two 
‘peach orchards belonging to G. H. Dolley, 
aged two and four years respectively, and 
in thrifty condition. Scale was present on 
Some trees and during the unusually warm 
spell early im.April, Mr Dolley treated both 
orchards’ with the crude oil undiluted, ap- 
plying freely with a brush to the trunks 
and principal branches. In about one 
month from the time of treatment the fo- 
liage, which came out normally, was seen 
to wither. 6m some trees, and the trouble 
rapidly ‘spread until five-sixths of the or- 
chard was affected.. At present some of the 
trees are dead, while many have sprouted 
out near the ground. The oil has practi- 
cally’ ruined twa. promising orchards. It 
was concluded that the trouble arose from 
painting the oil on with a brush too late in 
the season. 

Prof Smith, state entomologist, was 
called, and from the appearance of the oil 
on the trees and from a wide experience of 
the behavior of petroleum under similar 
circumstances, concluded that the oil was 
impure. Samples of the same lot of oil 
were taken for analysis, the results of 
which will be given in a bulletin to be pub- 
lished later. “Crude petroleum, instead of 
being the cheapest, is comparatively a dear 
product, as it still contains the light naph- 
thas which are separated at the refineries 
and made into various articles of com- 
merce. The oil after it is more or less re- 
duced is dangerous to vegetation. — 

Another instance of injury done by pe- 
troleum was that of a lady’ in town who 
had a mature plum tree in hér yard affect- 
ed with the ‘scale. ‘She 'purchased- a gal- 
lon of oil and employed a boy to brush it 
on. He used one-half of it and reported. 


The lady said she had no use for the oil 
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and directed him to put it all on. ‘The 
tree died. Another report of injury to some 
apple’ and peach trees by application of 
undiluted petroleum with brush is noted, 
but whether these cases of damages are 
due to impure oil or to its réckless’ use 
is not clear. The fruit grower can learn 
how and when to use the petroleum, but 
how is he to know whether it is the pure 
article or whether it has been tampered 
with? 

To be on the safe side he should limit 
its use to the period when the trees are 
dormant, not later than the middle of 
March. Then it can be applied undiluted 
with an ordinary pump or in a mechan- 
ical emulsion with water by the use of a 
kerowater pump. Putting on with a brush 
is not to be recommended because it is im- 
possible to reach the upper. branches. 


Fall Work for Peach Borers. 


The parent of the peach borer is a small 
moth which flies in the daytime and lays 
its eggs on the bark of the trees from 6 
to 18 in above ground. Thé egg laying be- 
gins in June and continues until late in 
Sept. The worm hatches in a week to 10 
days and works downward into the crev- 
ices of the bark, feeding on the inner lay- 
ers. It feeds until late fall and passes the 
winter in a burrow near the surface of the 
ground. It begins feeding again in spring. 
Prof Willis G. Johnson of the Md exper 
sta says digging out is the only effective 
remedy. 

The most satisfactory time is early in 
Nov; later in open falls. A knife or other 
instrument with keen edge and a sharp 
point is best adapted for worming. First 
have the earth taken away from around 
the trees to a depth of 4, 6 or 8 in below 
the surface, at least two or three days be- 
fore the “wormer’” comes along. This al- 
lows the trunk to dry off, and as a, rule, 
the borer will show some-sign whereby his 
presence can be detected. 

After the worming has been done, have 
the earth drawn back around the trees_so 
as to protect the roots and trunk from win- 
ter freezes. Some persons leave the trunk 
of the tree and the roots exposed, thinking 
that the cold weather will kill the worms, 
but such an idea is erroneous. The worm 
is rarely ever destroyed by the cold. It is 
not necessary to “worm” in the spring if 
the work has been properly done in the 
fall. But if not done this fall do not neg- 
lect it next spring. 











Storing Celery—When freezing weather 
comes I dig up the plants, leaving some 
earth around the roots, and take them to 
the cellar. Here I have a room, closed off 
from the rest of the cellar, with a window 
opening under the porch. This window I 
open or close, according to the weather. Be- 
ing under the porch it does not let in much 
light. ‘The plants are stood up on the dirt 
floor and the roots covered with about three 
inches of sand, the sand being kept in place 
with pieces of scantling placed on the floor. 
I make the beds about 1% ft wide, leaving 
a passageway between each bed. The sand 
is always kept moist. It is important to 
moisten only the roots, for if water is 
poured on the stalks and leaves they will 
rot. I have a pipe with a wide opening at 
the top like a funnel. This I push down to 
the roots and pour water through it. The 
celery is accessible all winter and it keeps 
on growing. The room being dark, the cel- 
ery .blanches nicely.—[Alfred P. Edge, 
Harford Co, Md. 


Tomato Blight—In response to recent in- 
quiry in our columns for experience, 
(Charles E. Kellogg of Tolland Co, Ct, writes: 
I raised about 300 tomato plants the past 
season. They were all tied to. stakes and 
every plant showed leaf blight badly. The 
fruit was fair, but not as perfect in color 
as formerly, with a tendency to be soft the 
latter part of the season. 





Care is the first requisite of raising any 
crop. It comes before fertilizing. 
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Eczema 


It is also called Salt Rheum. 

Sometimes Scrofula. 

It comes in patches that burn, itch, 00ze, 
dry and scale, over and over again. 

It sometimes becomes chronic, covers the 
whole body, causing intense suffering, loss 
of sleep and-general debility. 

It broke out with its peculiar itching on 
the arms of Mrs Ida E. Ward, Cove Point, 
Md, and all over the body of Mrs Geo W. 
Thompson, Sayville, N Y; troubled Mrs F. 
J. Christian, Mahopac Falls, N Y, six years 
and J. R. Richardson, Jr, Cuthbert, Ga, fif- 
teen years. 

These sufferers testify, like thousands of 
others, that they were speedily and perma- 
nently cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparitla 


which always removes the cause of eczema 
by thoroughly cleansing the blood, and 
builds up the whole system. 





Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills. Price 25 cents 


How Many Apples 
does it take tomake a of 
Cider? No matter;it will 
take less if usea 
HYDRAULIC 
CIDER PRESS 

and thecider will be better, 


jurer and will keep longer 
’¢ buy until you nes hom i 


ULIC PRESS 
SMein St. Mt te 





PEAR POSSIBILITIES 
Standard 


tan 
Our stock is 


SUCCEED WHERE 


Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL, 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 16 years’ experience. 


STARE BEROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 


OCAL AGENTS Sew'crop Socia ew at 


sales, 'e 
Ni Hi BA Seed Grower, ROCHESTER, NV. 











1 yr. from bud, 2 to 4 cts. each. 


PEACH TREES 8, JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, pit 
| Can Sell Your Farm 


scription and. selling price, and learn mg socoested ping, 
< price, an my success: 
W. M. OSTRANDER. 1215 Filbert St. Philae Pat 











MANUAL OF 
AcRicuctur 


FLINT. For the school, the farm the fireside. 
by Dr Charles - . 


t mind, show- 
lished by j ious, thrifty and 
management. Illustrated, cloth, 12mo, Vost- 


ica! 

Cat vc F of th d bh bli 
atalo ee this and many other cations. 

GRANGE JUDD CO, 52 Lafayetic PL. New York, 





HEAT e e 
e CULTURE 


s e 
Contents: The Wheat Plant. How to Obtain pare 
Yield. Planting or wing eat. Importance of C) 
Wheat Crop.. Flour the Form in W: to Spt .W hast. 
Varieties ;  G in. the Unies States, G een Ma- 
nuring an 0 Examp! uu ‘ul. Wheat Cul- 
ture. Diseases and Insects... Improyed achinery and 
Implements. of Wheat and Straw, ete: Illus- 
trated, paper covers. Peatpasa. 50 cents. F 

Free iptive Book Catalog on application. 





"HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 





tisement in this journal. 
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Treatment of Ornamental Hedges. 


*E. P. POWELL, NEW YORK. 


Hedge growers, while learning to abhor 
the monstrous and misplaced, may make 
hedge growing contribute to the general 
beauty of the place by such contrivances as 
living arbors, bowered seats and arched 
walks. One of my living arbors, slightly 
separated, however, from the hedgerows, 
lifts its peaks about 25 ft high, and inside 
is a cool, shaded enclosure of 18 ft diame- 
ter. Originally intended to be a place to 
conceal a refuse pile, I have found it more 
useful to use the enclosure as a retreat. If 
left to arch over a pathway, your hedges 
may easily give a cool, arbor-like path- 
way. One of my own leads to an enclo- 
sure where is found a well, useful for wa- 
tering the grounds. Over the well is trained 
an arbor of grapes. 

Hedges for screens are of great impor- 
tanee. This is not to cover the disagree- 
able, but to secure quiet nooks, places for 
hotbeds and enclosures for wells and res- 
ervoirs. These, as a rule, are not what we 
can blend pleasantly into general lawn 
work. However, our wells may be so con- 
structed with rock work as to be highly or- 
namental. A screen can be advantageously 
used to cover the work that creates litter, 
work that must at all seasons be going on. 
However, be careful about carrying this 
system to excess. A lot of petty screens or 
bits of hedges do not create the beautiful. 

The removal of hedges and hedge fences 
from the highways is a reform that fol- 
lows Close after the removal of board 
fences.. The removal of cattle from the 
streets leaves no object whatever for the 
street fence, alive or dead, except that of 
seclusiveness. This is conjoined in public 
sentiment with exclusiveness, and right- 
fully it is resented. But for other reasons 
these obstructions should never be placed 
along the street.. They make the highway 
something foreign to the owners of adja- 
cent land. Less interest is.taken in road 
improvement than if ownership were felt 
and assumed to the center of the street, or 
at least to the driveway. The roadway is 
rightfully a part of those homesteads 
through which it runs. It is only in a 
narrow sense a public affair, to be tempo- 
rarily used by the passer-by, while it is 
eminently private. The. whole highway 
should be a continuous garden. If hedges 
appear adjoining it, or as a part of it, they 
should not be on a straight fence line. It 
is much better to plant our lawns clear 
to the ditches. That is, let your shrubbery 
which has heretofore extended to the fence 
line occupy also the street line to the ditch. 
Then the driveway, which alone has pub- 
lic ownership, will pass through contin- 
uous shrubbery. [The contrasting appear- 
ances of a hedged-in residence and one 
without a street hedge are clearly shown 
in the view presented on Page 485.] 


Tin Cans for House Plants. 


R. A. W.y KANSAS. 








Tin cans are better for most plants in a 
hot, dry atmosphere than pots. But they 
have some disadvantages, as defective 
drainage, difficulty in removing a plant, 
heating of the can in the sun, and injury 
to heavy drooping plants or vines by the 
sharp edge. To obviate these difficulties and 
secure good drainage, with a can-opener 
make two parallel cuts in the bottom about 
2 in long and 2 in apart. 
between and bend back the flaps. This 
leaves a large hole and the folded flaps 
raise the can slightly so the air can pass 
under it. Cover the hole with a round piece 

‘of fine wire netting and pour in % in of 
gravel. 

When necessary to remove a plant have 
the earth in the can damp enough to stick 





*From advance sheets of Rev E. P.. Pow- 
ell’s book on Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters 


and Live Fences. Published by Orange 


. Judd.company. 


Make a cross cut . 
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together, when the plant will come out with- 
out trouble. Instead of painting, cut strips 
of dark-colored wrapping paper long 
enough to go four times round. Cut the 
outer end to a point, bind smoothly round 
the can and fasten with a little paste on 
underside of point. The paper keeps’ the 
can from heating in the sun. It will stand 
many showerings and usually lasts a whole 
season. To get rid of the sharp edges, with 
an old pair of scissors make cuts 4 in deep 
and % in apart all round. Bend outward 
and downward and you have a neat, round- 
ed border over which the heaviest vines can 
fall without injury. 


etal 


An Admirer of the Belgian Hare. 


N. J. HALL, CALIFORNIA, 





The meat of the Belgian hare has grown 
in favor steadily since it was introduced. 
It is tender, juicy and sweet, without any 
of that objectionable flavor that renders 
wild rabbit unpalatable to many and with 
an additional delicate flavor all its own. 
Some like the flesh of hare better than that 
of chicken; everyone who tastes it says 
that it is equal. Although chickens  pro- 
duce eggs for the table, yet the rabbit is 
much more prolific and averages more in 
weight. The growing demand for meat 
stock led to a scarcity in hares and there- 
fore fancy stock went up. 

The reason, then, why the Belgian hare, 
as a meat, has so suddenly come to the 
front is this: Whenever it was tasted 
there arose a demand. This was greater 
than the supply and therefore some people 
made money through the advance in prices. 
Anything that will make money is wanted 
in this country, some energetic business 
men took it up, and two or three years 
since the Belgian hare became a settled in- 
dustry, and more or less known throughout 
the entire country, 





Opening in a Fence—Where a fence is 
crossed but rarely, a half-gate like that 
shown in the cut can be made in a few 
moments. Saw off two boards and screw 














SMALL FENCE GATE, 


over the cuts two strap hinges. Nail on 
the up-and-down piece and saw off the other 
ends. A button completes the gate. Where 
a whole gate is to be made in a fence, it 
can easily be made in this way after the 
fence is built. Nail on the up-and-down 


pieces. Saw off the boards at one side and 
screw on hinges. Then saw off the other 
side, 





A New Hardy Rose, an everbloomer, 
called Pan American, has been made by 
Peter Henderson & Co of N Y. It is a 
cross between American Beauty and Mme 
Caroline Testout. Under glass in winter 
it is a soft red, a little lighter than Ameri- 
can Beauty, but outdoors in summer it is 
a deep, satiny, rosy pink. 





Why is not the native birch used more 
as a shade tree? I have never. seen one 
transplanted and no one of whom I have 
asked the question has ever seen one trans- 
planted. In its wild state it appears a 
graceful, attractive tree. It seems strange 
te me that it is not made use of fcr shade 
and home decoration. Why is it?. I have 
transplanted one and it 
growing well.—[(C. H.- Curtis, Oneida Co, 
N Y. obs . 


appears to be .->- 
-o:*Excerpt of .an. address. to the, Chicago 
- beekeepers’ convention. 





Poultry and Bees. 


Wintering Bees on Summer Stands. 
*G, 8. CREGO, ILLINOIS, 
Not having cellar room for storing bees, 
I have adopted the following scheme for 
taking care of them on the summer stands: 
Packing cases are provided, in size some 
three inches larger on all sides than the 
hives they are to cover, a slot sawed in the 
front extending clear across the hive. The 
passageway between the cases and hive is 
carefully bridged over to allow the bees to 
go and come freely. The space between the 
hive and case is closely packed with dry 
leaves raked up on the fawn. In prepar- 
ing the hives for packing, I remove the 
cover and replace it with a pine Board one- 
fourth-inch in thickness, through which a 
few half-inch holes have been bored for 
convenience in fall or spring feeding. These 
holes are carefully covered with a small 
piece of thin board at packing time, then 
an empty super placed on the board and 
packed as closely as possible with leaves, 
in fact, heaped up and running over, and 
the regular hive cover laid loosely on top. 
This thin pine cover next to the frames 
seems to act as a free conductor to the 
moisture of the cluster while conserving 
the heat of the hive very fully. The hand 
thrust into the leaves in the super in cold 
weather can instantly locate the cluster by 
the slight moisture and warmth of the 
leaves. When the entire hive, super and 
all, has been closely packed, a sloping cover 
of boards covered with tarred roofing paper 
is fitted over all, and the bees are left. to 
enjoy their stores in peace. 








Value of a Poultry Record. 





Farmers as a class hold two beliefs in 
regard to hens on the farm. Some think 
they do not pay for their keep, others that 
they are the best-paying stock on the farm, 
If every farmer would get a copy of our 
poultry record book, which was published 
especially for use in our money-in-poultry 
contest, and keep a daily record of ‘the 
flock for one year, it would settle this ques- 
tion once for all, and would show some 
interesting results. 

It.takes but half a minute a day to keep 
the -re¢ord -and any schoolboy or girl can 
do it. )If the boys, the girls or any mem- 
ber.‘of ‘the family want to convince any 
of the others that poultry pays a profit, they 
should gét:a copy of our record book, which 
is so arranged as to show all the expenses 
and ‘receipts in detail. The regular price 
of the book is 50c, but it will be sold to 
subscribers for 25c, or sent free to any sub- 
scriber, new or .old, who requests it when 
paying for this journal for 190L 





Caponizing and Fattening in France--ll. 





Poultry to fatten ought to be put up be- 
tween five to seven months old; if younger 
they will not be fully developed. and if old- 
er the fattening will take longer and the 
flesh tend to become leathery. The mode 
of fatting varies with the locality. The birds 
can be fattened either in full liberty, when 
the flesh, according to many, is considered 
to be finer, but the process is longer and 
more expensive. The epinette is the favor- 
ite plan. It is merely rows of cages, with 
a separate compartment for each bird, gen- 
erally 20 in square, and opens at the top. 
No space is allowed for movement. Some 
of the epinettes can accommodate 50 to 100 
birds. The bottom of the cage is in open 
work and below. a movable board strewn 
with ashes or sawdust to receive the drop- 
pings. .In front, a trough for food, and an 
earthen, vessel for water. The cellar or 
fatting house should be kept warm, and the 
light gradually .diminished till total dark- 
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THE POULTRY 























VIEW OF A RESIDENCE WITH STREET HEDGE 
See article on Page 484. 


Property adjoining on the left without hedge. 


ness be secured on the fifth day. Only when 
being fed is daylight readmitted, and 
many prefer to employ a lamp. 

There are three modes of feeding: (1) Fill 
the trough with the fresh paste food and 
allow the birds to eat to repletion; (2) cram 
them by hand with bullets, hazel nut size, 
of the diet, or (3) force the ration down 
the throat through a funnel or a feeding 
machine. All systems have their partisans. 
The fatting season commences in Oct and 
continues till July. From six to eight 
weeks suffice to fatten a fowl, During the 
first days of fatting the paste food ought 
to be less thick than later on, and the ob- 
scurity graduated. The base of the ration 
is buckwheat and barley flours in equal 
proportions. Some introduce maize or oat- 
meals and at the close of the fatting a lit- 
tle lard. The concensus of opinion agrees 
to wet the flours only with turned skim 
milk or buttermilk. There is but one rule 
for the ration—give to repletion. Feed three 
times a day. but as regular as clockwork. 
Secure the greatest cleanliness and never 
use sour food. 

The feeder 
dresses them 


kills his own fowls and 
for the market. The neck 
is dislocated by a swift back 
chuck, given close to the head. The 
plucking invariably follows, so as to be 
completed before the body cools and thus 
facilitate the dressing. The legs and wings 
are tucked close to the body, which is placed 
breast downwards against a board. A moist 
cloth is spread on the back to impart a 
fine grain appearance to the flesh. A weight 
is next applied thereon to secure the re- 
quired market flatness and when thorough- 
ly cold, the birds are removed, packed care- 
fully and closely, in crates or cases, as they 
are intended for the home or foreign mar- 
ket. 


Experience with Incubators and Brooders. 





I believe incubators and brooders will 
come into general use and become a part 
of farm machinery as much as the mowing 
machine and hay tedder. I have been so 
situated that I could not run an incubator 
myself and never have had them until the 
past season, when I purchased three small 
ones, and I must say I am delighted with 
them. I had hens setting all the time and 
_the incubators hatched more chickens than 
the hens, and the man that run them had 
never run one before. This year I gave 
the chickens to hens and have had no 
brooders, although I intend to use them 
next year. The chickens hatched in incu- 
bators are as healthy, thrifty and grow as 
well as those hatched under hens, and no 
one could select them from the flock.—[P. W. 

My experience with incubators has been 
limited. In years gone by I have raised 


some prize winners, most of them in the 





good, old-fashioned way.—[E. P. Kirby, 
Columbia Co, N Y. 

We commenced using the Graves incuba- 
tor some 28 years ago, and have used the 
Monarch until recently, now use the Mon- 
arch and Cyphers. Every chicken on the 
place is hatched in incubators, unless a hen 
steals her nest, and we raise from 2500 to 
4000 chickens yearly:—[W. H. Rudd & Son, 
Suffolk Co, Mass. 

My experience with the incubator and 
brooder was some years ago, when the ma- 
chines would not do as good work as those 
now on the market. I have at present none 
on my place. We use hens for hatchers 
and brooders principally, because we set 
the eggs in small lots from special matings 
as they come along, and rarely have enough 
ahead to fill a machine. I have observed 
that incubators give better satisfaction 
than do brooders, although now and then I 
see someone that will hatch by hens and 
remove them into brooders. Were I rais- 
ing chickens for the early markets, to se- 
cure best prices, I would surely equip my 
plant with the best machines, of which 
there are several.—{D. J. Lambert, Kent 
Co, RI. : 





About the Contest—E. W. B., Australia: 
The money in poultry contest was started 
April 1 by American Agriculturist weeklies 
and continues for one year. There are over 
$3000 worth of prizes offered for the best 
and most accurate records of methods and 
results, not for the most profitable flocks. 
A record book was published for the pur- 
pose which is useful at any time and any 
year, as it will show a complete record of 
the daily egg yield, the receipts and ex- 
penses and all operations connected with 
the care of the flock. The regular price of 
the book is 50c, but it will be sent to sub- 
seribers for 25c. 





Best Fattening Food—Buckwheat meal 
is the best food for fattening poultry; it will 
do it quicker than corn meal. Equal parts 
barley and corn meals are better than clear 
corn. Mix them with skimmilk if you can 
get it. 


pen ee 

The excitement and interest in the com- 
petition for prizes is one of the best stimu- 
lants to better agriculture by encouraging 
individuals, and the examples set by the 
prize winners are potent factors in that 
same direction.—[{F. H. Appleton, president 
N E agri society. 
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Terms. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a gear; 
Futy Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, $1.56 
per year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 

e year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 83 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The_ date opposite your name on your 

per, or wrapper, shows to what time your subseription 
e paid. Thus Jan, ‘Ol, shows that payment. has been 
received up to January 1, 1901; Feb, ‘Ql, to February 1, 
1901, and so on. Some time required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINU ANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 

i to ive journal thi 


ue recei jo until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when arrearages must 
be a. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
» you 


another year after your subscription has exp 
abi then notify us to discontinue it. 


CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 

ress, su rs should be sure to give their old 

as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
Seriptions, Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents agate line 
(14, lines to the inch) each insertion. iscounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on a plication 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. When writing adver- 
tisers, state that you saw their ‘‘ad’’ in American Agri- 
culturist, so they will do their best by you and also credit 
us with your trade. American Agriculturist is the best 
and cheapest medium in which to advertise for rural bus- 
iness in the Middle or Southern States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We tively guarantee the re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 

~—— & is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
ft means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
guarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser's goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
taser will furmish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenve stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.90, one-cent mps _ preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent venue 
Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 


money orders. 
° LD, MA 
Homestead Wy 
NEW Y' 
62 A oy Marqudee Denties, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 17, 1900. 
The reduced estimates of Argentina’s 
wheat crop, now nearly ready for the reap- 
er, may eventually prove a considerable 
factor in strengthening the market. Our 
statistician, who it will be remembered 
has been sent to South America to investi- 
gate agricultural conditions, cables’ that 
upon arrival at Argentina his first impres- 
sions point to unquestioned damage to the 
growing crop. If confirmed by later inves- 
tigations (to be reported in American Ag- 
riculturist) this shortage, together with 
reports of Hessian fly in our own wheat 
fields, will afford ammunition for the bulls. 
With the restoring of normal conditions 
in South Africa there will be a great de- 
mand for American agricultural and mining 
machinery. Already the manufacturing 
toncerns have their agents in the field 
studying the situation. Old country houses 
are losing their hold and complain bitterly 
of Americans, characterizing them as “ex- 
asperatingly energetic foreigners.” With 
the advent of American machines into for- 
eign lands there is growing up a demand 
for Americans to operate them, so that 
commercial conquests are proving more ef- 
fective and less expensive than military. 

















It is the last few pounds put on a fat 
animal which cost the most and pay the 
best. A young half-fat animal will make a 
gain at less cost per pound than when near- 
ly fat and it will also bring a less price. 
It is not that the last hundred puunds may 
bring a profit in themselves, but they fin- 
ish off the rest of the carcass and add a 
cent or two per pound in value to it. This 
is where the greatest profit in feeding 
comes—in having the stock well finished, 





EDITORIAL 


and is where many farmers and feeders 
make a mistake. There is always a ten- 
dency to send stock to market as quickly as 
possible to raise money or to save grain, 
and this is more marked when feed is high, 
in consequence of which there is an abun- 
dance of poorly finished animals and a scar- 
city of market toppers. In fattening live 
stock, as in every other line of work, it is 
the production of high quality which brings 
the most profit. 


A Great Event in Prospect. 


It is an astonishing fact that the Pan- 
American exposition next year at Buffalo 
is already assuming such proportions as to 
promise to fairly rival if not surpass the 
World’s fair at Chicago. This seems almost 
incredible, but the expectation is certainly 
justified. This shew will bring together the 
exhibit of the resources and methods and 
progress of North, Central and South 
America and the islands of the sea. It will 
be very attractive and is so central in loca- 
tion that a big attendance is assured from 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio 
and states further south, while Ontario will 
be within easy reach. Low rates will be 
made from all points, so that for the 
matter of $25 ome can spend some days 
at the great exposition. In many respects 
this will be even better than a costly trip 
requiring many months to get an equally 
good idea of all parts of the United States 
and Canada, as well as Central and South 
America. 

Some of the various states of the Union 
are planning comprehensive displays at 








Buffalo. Various agricultural and other in- 
dustries of our rich middle_ states 
ought to be properly represented at 


While private individuals and ex- 
to do 


Bufialo. 
isting organizations can be trusted 
more or less along this line, individ- 
ual states should make a _  compre- 
hensive state display. This would not 
be expensive if carried out according to 
modern ideas. Nowadays when applying 
for a patent, a drawing of the device rather 
than a model is all that is necessary. Just 
so, drawings, charts and photographs can 
be arranged to give a more comprehensive 
insight into the resources and industrial 
methods of the state than by any other 
method. 

This plan is also more intelligible to the 
sightseer, and the whole thing can be very 
rapidly grasped by the average mind. Such 
an exhibit is also of permanent value, and 
after being shown at Buffalo, these exhibits 


for instance should be placed in the li- 
brary of the home agricultural col- 
lege. There it would be available for 


use at any future state and local fairs. In- 
deed, this exhibit could be kept in constant 
use. It would not cost much and could be 
made wonderfully effective, instructive and 
attractive. It should embody a full line of 
photographs, sketches and particulars il- 
lustrative of each and all of the agricul- 
tural and horticultural and other industries 
of the state, typical scenes, etc. Some com- 
prehensive exhibit along this line would 
also be valuable for use in the respective 
states by the farmers’ institutes and winter 
schools. The idea is capable of wide ap- 
plication and great expansion, while being 
a very economical one to carry out. 





“We have more applications for our ca- 
pable graduates than we can fill.” This 
statement is made by several of the ag- 
ricultural and mechanical colleges west 
and east. It is possible that the great ma- 
jority of boys and young men, especially 
on our farms, fail to realize the openings 
that exist for well-informed minds, not 
only in agriculture, but in many other in- 
dustries. Comparatively few young men 
realize the value of absolute mastery of 
science and practice in any particular line. 
There is a disposition to “get an educa- 
tion” by sliding through school or college 
as easily as possible, with the idea that the 
world will then be ready to give them a 
soft job and that their education will then 








be completed. Such- fellows are bound to 
learn their mistake. On the other hand, 
the young man with a purpose, who con- 
tinues to perfect himself in school or out, 
who is not afraid of hard work and who 
possesses some originality and lots of in- 
dustry, is bound to “get there” in time 
Almost nothing authoritative hag been 
printed describing the manufacture of the 
very palatable Neufchatel cheese, hence the 
exceedingly clear and comprehensive state- 
ment of the process on another page is of 
especial value. It was prepared by a suc- 
cessful York state maker, who took: a first 
prize on his cheese at the Paris exposition 
this fall. For the dairyman who is will- 
ing to begin in a small way, master the 
process, and develop a nearby market, this 
branch of cheese making has a reward. 





Early Winter Care of Live Stock. 


{From Page 477.] 


should be made to see that there is no pos- 
sibility of their taking any of these pests 
into their permanent quarters. Once they 
get a foothold in their winter quarters it 
is almost an impossibility to get completely 
rid of them: but if some attention is given 
to cleaning out their winter quarters now 
and seeing that the calves go in clean, there 
is not likely to be any annoyance from this 
troublesome source. An application of equal 
parts kerosene and lard ig about as effect- 
ive as any dressing that may be used. 
AS TO CATTLE. 

Just now it would be well to bear in mind 
the pasturage for the cattle in the spring. 
To put cattle on pasturage early in the 
spring and have all of them do well at that 
time is a difficult problem in feeding, and 
I know of no better time to make provision 
for this than right now. The best plan I 
know of is to save in the fall a piece of 
pasturage to be used for the earlier feed- 
ing in the spring. 

If cattle are kept off a piece in the fall 
the coarse grass grows denser and longer, 
dies and dries out in the winter, and when 
the cattle go on such in the spring it is not 
wholly fresh growth that they get, but pas- 
turage which is a mixture of the old dry 
grass and the new. From experience with 
this I know that there is nothing more ef- 
fective in enabling the young stock to hold 
their flesh in the spring or the old stock 
to maintain their performance than good 
pasturage of this kind, and now is the 
season to make provision for it. 

THE SHEPHERD 

finds this season of the year an exceedingly 
busy one for him. If any feeding of fat 
lambs is being done, that of itself requires 
careful attention and thoughtful feeding, 
so that the progress may be as rapid as 
possible. I refer particularly to native 
lambs, for they must go on the market 
somewhat early in the season to escape 
the rush of range lambs to market later. 
The native lambs will stand heavy feeding 
at this season of the year and should be 
made fat so as to reach market some time 
next month. If range lambs are being fed, 
the main thought there should be to start 
very carefully and feed them on limited 
amounts until they have become accustom- 
ed to their quarters and heavy feeding. 
When rauge lambs are brought in, it is 
probably best to give them a run of pasture 
and gradually lead them up to the grain 
feeding and closer confinement which must 
come later. 

But the most arduous part of the shep- 
herd’s work at this time is attending to the 
breeding of the flock. It is an anxious 
time, as the crop of the spring depends 
greatly on-the success of the breeding sea- 
son. It depends perhaps more on the uni- 
formity with which the ewes are bred and 
the season at which they are bred rather 
than any other single feature. When the 
ewes are bred uniformly the lambs will 
come within a short period, which enables 
the shepherd to give his undivided atten- 














tion to the lambing. If they arrive just 
about two weeks before pasturage is ready 
for them, they can be fixed up, docked and 
castrated before being turned out on pas- 
ture. It. is an advantage to have lambs 
come in this manner and to secure it, it is 
necessary to have more rams than igs usu- 
ally counted on to attend to the flock. The 
condition of the ewes at, this time is an im- 
portant matter, as it is the general belief 
among shepherds that the number of lambs 
and especially their heartiness when they 
come, depends greatly on the thrifty, vigor- 
ous condition of the ewe from the time that 
she is bred until the spring season arrives. 

Close confinement is one of the things to 
guard against in the management of breed- 
ing ewes, and because of this the most suc- 
cessful flock masters are now adopting the 
plan of feeding their breeding flock outside 
as much as possible during the winter. 
While they get their grain and some fod- 
der in their sheds morning and night, yet 
fodder of some kind is scattered in the 
field some distance from the fold and the 
ewes given exercise by allowing them to 
pick over this and travel back and forth. 
Any feature which will encourage them to 
take exercise is worthy of adoption by the 
shepherd. 

IN THE SWINE PENS. 

At this season the fall litters require the 
most attention. They are about the age 
when if they do not have the necessary ex- 
ercise they become too fat and become af- 
fected with a thousand and one troubles 
which spring from this condition. -Every 
effort should be made to get the young 
pigs out just as soon as possible, for if the 
sow is a liberal milker and the pigs are 
confined they become too fat and this in- 
duces them to go without any exercise, 
which im turn originates that very common 
affliction called the thumps. 

The use of small houses to be put out 
in the pasture is a capital sugges- 
tion at this season of the year, as 
they may be hauled to such places 
where there is some feed. Both the 
sow and the young pigs receive much bene- 
fit from pasturage of any kind obtained in 
this way. Fall rye, rape, second crop clo- 
ver or ordinary blue grass will be a very 
satisfactory addition to the ration just at 
this time, when both sow and pigs are 
likely to be in a somewhat feverish condi- 
tion. 

While it is hard to explain the exact in- 
fluences which lead a sow to eat her pigs, 
yet I have no doubt but that the most com- 
mon conditions causing this are close con- 
finement in warm quarters without access 
to green food, ashes, salt or similar neces- 
sities for the system. There is nothing 
more disappointing, and hard to overcome 
when it occurs, than to have a sow with 
a good litter begin to eat her pigs. But if 
care is taken before parturition to feed her 
so as to prevent this feverish condition of 
the system, and then if the after manage- 
ment is such that both she and the pigs 
secure abundant exercise, with cooling 
foods, it is seldom there is any trouble. 





Manuring Orchards. 


In reply to M. P., Wyoming Co, Pa, and 
answering like inquiries from other sub- 
scribers, the best time to apply fertilizers 
to an orchard that is to be plowed in spring 
is immediately before plowing. Thus the 
fertilizers become mixed with the lower 
layers of the soil, where the feeding roots 
require them most. Muriate of potash is 
an excellent fertilizer, but it does not fur- 
nish all the elements required by the trees. 
One of the best formulas for fruit tree fer- 
tilizers consists of equal parts of muriate 
of potash, ground bone and acid phosphate. 

The quantity to be used naturally varies 
according to the conditiom and character 
of the soil. Our best orchardists use from 
1000 to 1500 Ibs per acre of this or similar 
mixtures. On poor soils nitrogen may be 
required also. This is.easiest applied in 
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the form of nitrate of soda, at the rate of 
100 to 150 ibs per acre, or by a system of 
green manuring with crimson or any other 
kind of clover. 





Jottings From the Farmers. 





Farmers’ institutes are attracting more 
and more interest every year and it is get- 
ting to be very common to hear the ex- 
pression, “I heard them say so at the in- 
stitute,” whenever any new thing in agri- 
cultural matters is introduced.—[Mrs Nora 
A. Pierce, Solsville, N Y. 





Corn threshed and put into a bin with 
plenty of air around it, a bin lined with 
perforated sheet iron and having pipes of 
the same material running perpendicularly 
through it, will ngt spoil, nor can the rats 
get at it. The shredded fodder will not be 
injured if put away in the mow fairly dry, 
or what is better, mixed with hay or straw. 
In this way double value is obtained when 
feeding it out.—_{G. E. L., Wyoming Co, 
i 





Thus far the farmers have borne the 
principal part of the expense of maintain- 
ing the roads. Now it is proposed that the 
state take the highways in charge, but be- 
fore we consent to such an arrangement, 
let us look before we leap. Work done by 
state management is very expensive. Once 
put the highways under state control and 
a host of offices is created, to be filled with 
men drawing high salaries. I am in favor 
of each township working its own roads 
under the supervision of town officials and 
the tax paid in cash. I am in favor of road 
menders—men whose business it would be to 
go over the town and make repairs as nec- 
essary, here and there.—[{Subscriber, Steu- 
ben Co, N Y. 





The character of the soil here is varied, 
but sandy loam, with occasional sandy 
ridges, predominates. Grasses, corn and 
the small grains are used in the rotation 
with the land covered and allowed to re- 
main fallow one season. Ground is plowed 
to a depth of from 5 to 8 inches. Some fer- 
tilizing is done occasionally and consists of 


an application of homemade manure. The 
corn crop is given shallow cultivation, 
varying from 2 to 3 inches. It is cut by 


hand. The corn is husked and the fodder 
preserved in barns for winter feeding, but 
in some cases farmers leave their entire 
crop out all winter. Last season was unfa- 
vorable for the corn crop, because of the 
wet weather early in the season, and drouth 
later.—[E]mer Ashworth, Columbia Co, Pa. 

In a recent issue you stated that more 
farmers are needed in state and national 
legislatures. I agree with you, but  be- 
lieve that farmers themselves are to blame 
because they are not represented. They 
are elected to primaries and to nominat- 
ing conventions, but instead of sticking to- 
gether and naming some farmer for posi- 
tions, they seem to have a distrust of each 
other and pin their faith to some glib at- 
torney. We might take a lesson from 
trades unions. If they are opposed to a 
candidate they will work for his defeat 
regardless of party politics or individual 
interests. The present administration has 
given few places to farmers, but I predict 
that the party who takes the farmer into 
his confidence will long be remembered for 
disinterested management and the patriotic 
administration of public affairs—[W. L. 





There is something wrong in the way 
judges award premiums at many of our 
fairs. At one fair there were several ex- 
hibits of butter and one of the judges was 
heard to say, ““We will give the premium to 
so and so; it will please the old man.” 
It was the worst looking butter exhibited. 
Again, some horses were on exhibition and 
after the judges rendered their decision 
they were asked why they gave the pre- 
mium to a certain horse. “Oh! they said, 
“the man would have been offended if he 
had not got the prize.” Another horse was 
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the better one. There is nothing more dis- 
couraging, when you have exhibited a real- 
ly good article, to have the nremium award- 
ed to a person just to please them. Judges 
have a plain duty to perform and should 
do it honestly. Judges should remember 
that they are not there to please exhibitors 
but to give their judgment on real merit. 
[Farmer’s Wife. 











I think American Agriculturist should be 
in the hands of every farmer.—[M. L. Whit- 
man, Pennsylvania. 
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se annual catalogueB. F F ee. 
A, W. STRAUB & CO., 3737 Filbert Stree Philadelphia, Pa. 
The ra W, STRAUB CO., Canal and en en 
Also Western agents for “Smalley” powers, 





NEW No.1 PiNE DOORS 


Bought at Sheriff’s Sale of sash Door 
Factory. 10,00 NEW DOORS ranging in 
im price from $1.00 up. ALL SIZES, 
» Write for complete list. Our mammoth 
=a) Oatalogue No. 2%, on Lumber, Roofing, 
MW Pipe, Machinery, etc., from Sheriff’s and 
Receiver’s Sales, mailed Free of cost, 
i] CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
i) West 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO. 


ARMER’S FORGE 


The handiest thinga men can have on 
hisfarm, With our ball bearing forge 
you can mako all your repairs and save time 
end biacksmith bills, We pay the frei:*t 
and give a combined anvil end vise F 
pend at once for free catal — REE 
im the Union, 


8 cold last im every stxte 
fg. Co., Box 21%.Marshalitown,lows. 

















aa MODERN- 
ORSE DOCTO 


By GEORGE H. DADD, M D, V 8. Containing 

tical observations on the cavse:, nature and x ment 
of diseases and lameness vf horse2>—emb acing recent and 
improved methods, according to an enignteied system 
of eeeaety Br ractice, for pieservaiion and restcration of 
health 3 intended to supply the wants of those who 

comecquence: of the scariy of competent veterinary 
surgeons are ccm vs ed to treat their cwn horses; and as 
work is intende be to them, in the — of neel, 
one that will #2 them to rest ore, the i d cure 
the — Illustrated, a 12mo. = eee 
Cataloz Free of t nd many ; aes 3 ma 
tRA SNGE JUDD co. 52 as Pi, New i1o0ork. 


KEY ROFITABLE 
TO STOCK FEEDING 


By HERBERT MYRICK. A colored chart of feeding 
and manurial values of principal ci — and .eeding us, 
‘cis shows plainly the constitnonts all stock foods, 
how to combine them so as 
a ay | all classes of stock. The 
tains tables giving in detail the composition, digestibi ity 
and feeding value of a ce = 
and feeding, 8 stuffs, and anurial yalue. Al-o the 
clases of farm A resuired dally by Ooo 
asces an'm under ng condi 
16x22 inches, packed in pastebodrd tube. Post 


Batal ie Fs of this and other publications. 
lo ree many 
OURAN JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pi, New York. 
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Taking Down and Bundling Tobacco. 


PRESIDENT H. S. FRYE, N E TG A, 





In the handling and care of tobacco after 
curing, there is no necromancy or hidden 
magic, unknown to the average experienced 
grower; it is not because he “doesn’t know 
better’ that many a good crop is more or 
less unnecessarily injured every year, but 
rather men are constituted differently. 
Some growers will not or do not seem to 
realize that a commodity worth from 20 to 
30c p lb on the farm is a very valuable 
one and that in the handling of it the very 
best care and judgment should always be 
used. It meansa difference of many dollars 
to the owner of a good crop whether he 
has exercised his best judgment and care 
in stripping or assorting tobacco, ready for 
delivery, or whether he still clings to the 
slipshoud methods of other days; or worse 
yet, delivers the crop wholly or in part in 
bad condition for packing, either too damp 
or too dry or bundled in a slovenly manner. 

I know of no agricultural product in the 
entire temperate zone that pays better for 
careful handling and good judgment than 
leaf tobacco in New England, or on the 
other hand, one the value of which can 
be so suddenly and seriously shrunken cr 
deteriorated. In a general way a few sim- 
ple rules are sufficient to insure a perfectly 
handled crop. Never .take down tobacco 
for stripping until positively certain there 
are no fat (uncured) stems in it. More or 
less tobaeco is seriously damaged every 
year from this bad practice alone. Never 
take down and bulk any (even the smallest 
quantity) of tobacco that you suspect may 
be “a leetle too damp,” for do what you 
will with it afterward it will always be 
damaged tobacco and will probably injure 
more or less other leaf it may come in 
contact with. 

Should some outside poles or laths of to- 
bacco get too damp, let it hang and dry 
out again, to be taken down later, w'en 
it is in just the right condition. Now ev- 
ery grower of any experience knows when 
tobacco is in good condition, i e, damp 
enough and not too damp. Just what per- 
centage of moisture there should be in leaf 
in good condition I cannot tell, and it would 
do no good, as the average grower could 
not ascertain the percentage without much 
expense and trouble. 

Early in the season it is well to pile to- 
bacco on lath in long piles, lapped tips to 
tips, the latter reaching as near to the butts 
on opposite laths as possible and not be 
exposed to drying. Some lay in six or 
eight square piles, stripping from lath as 
wanted. For stripping, the latter is a very 
safe method when weather is warm, or 
when a large quantity is taken down and 
a portion has to lie some time before strip- 
ping. As it is not always possible to get 
leaf in good condition without dampening 
by a light sprinkling with water, the lat- 
ter is permissible and must sometimes be 
resorted to, but in the hands of the inex- 
perienced or the careless grower it is a most 
dangerous practice, one that has cost the 
farmers of the Connecticut valley tens of 
thousands of dollars, simply because 
through carelessness or lack of judgment 
too much water was applied, or the appli- 
cation was too uneven, wetting tobacco in 
spots, to the extent of ultimately rotting it. 

A good and safe rule is not to take down 
any tobacco unless the top leaves are near- 
ly or quite damp enough. Then though the 
middle or butt leaves may be quite “husky” 
it is quite’ possible to dampen it with a 
cemmon whisk broom, with entire safety, 
s0 as to be in perfect condition. At this 
point is where the greatest care and judg- 
ment is required, to know how much wa- 
ter to use and not apply too much. If you 
err at all, keep on the safe side and never 
get on too much. If the tobacco is on lath 
and requires dampening, by all means do 
so before stripping off the lath, for it can 
then be done more quickly and safely than 
at any subsequent stage. A very light 
sprinkling on each lath or every alternate 
one is sufficient for any tobacco in any con- 
dition to take down. 

In bundling, the most convenient sized 
box is made of 12-inch pine boards. This 
should make a bundle of 35 to 40 lbs. The 
length of the box should be such as will 
allow of lapping the tobacco just sufficient 
to make the bundle of uniform thickness, 
say 36 to 38 in for Havana seed, and 40 to 
42 in for seed leaf. Whether the tobacco 
is to be assorted at home or delivered “in 
the bundle,” the greatest care should be 


taken to straighten out the leaves and pack 
neatly as possible. 


It will always pay in 


TOBACCO 


either case and it never pays to handle to- 
bacco in a slovenly manner at any stage. 
Always get paper of ~ suitable size and 
strong enough to never cut or tear in tying. 


A Contract to Sell Tobacco. 


In July last, this column discussed rea- 
sons for and against printing a contract 
between ‘buyer and seller in tobacco trans- 
actions. The main trouble is that the 
buyer or a crafty lawyer c7n easily induce 
the average grower to change a few words. 
Such change may look innocent encugh, 
but may result in bind ng the grower with- 
out binding the buyer. However, here is 
a form that has been used at Suffield, Ct, 
one of the largest tobacco townships in the 
country: 

A GROWER’S FORM OF CONTRACT. 


Know all men that I, John Doe of Suffield, 
Ct, in consideration of one hundr.d dol- 
lars as a partial payment, the receipt of 
which is hereby acknowledged, have this 
thirteenth day of October, A D 1900, bar- 
gained and sold my 1900 crop of tobacco to 
John Smith of Westfield, Mass, for the sum 
of twenty cents per pound unassorted and 
in the bale. 

The conditions of th’s sale are as fol- 
lows, viz: First, I, the said John Doe, agree 
to have my said tobacco in good and mer- 
chantable condition (badly pole burnt, frost- 
ed, wet or fat stem tobacco is unmerchant- 
able), and when said tobacco is all stripped 
and in the bale the said John Sm'th, after 
notification from me, shall inspect the same 
on my premises, and if found to be in mer- 
chantable condition s2id John Smith shail 
give me a writing setii>g forth that fact. 

Second. In case the said John Smith, af- 
ter ten days from said not fication, shall 
have refused or neglected to so inspect 
my said tobacco, or after such inspection 
and the giving of said writing, shall then 
refuse to receive my said tobacco at the 
contract price, then, in either case, it is 
mutually agreed and understood that th> 
said John Smith shall forfeit to me a‘] the 
money that he shall have paid as an ad- 
vance on my said tobacco, and I shall 
thereupon be released from this contract. 

Third. If said John Smith shall receive 
and pay for said tobacco, then I agree to 
pay him 6 per cent per annum interest on 
said advance payment, up to the time ef 
the delivery of said tobacco. 

(Signed) JOHN DOR. 
(Signed) JOHN SMITH. 











Wrapper Leaf Imports. 


Just as the crop of ’99 domestic,cigar leaf 
tobacco is going on the market, and as the 
new crop is being sold, a statement con- 
cerning the imports of wrapper leaf is of 
interest. The statement in the table below 
contains the number of pounds of wrapper 
leaf tobacco imported, the duty per pound, 
duties paid each year and average value 
p lb. The figures are taken from reports 
of the bureau of statistics, treasury depart- 
ment. 


VALUE OF WRAPPER LEAF IMPORTS, 


Wrap’r leaf, Rate of Value 

Ibs duty Duty per lb 

BOG cescrves 34,554 $.75 $ 25,915 $ .90 
BSSH nce cece 88,616 -75 66,012 82 
are 29,994 -75 22,495 .84 
BEST cccccce 28,756 75 21,567 -92 
ee ee 226,739 -75 170,054 -90 
REGO sceesecs 1,574,548 -75 1,180,911 -90 
BOO acockas 3,756,033 -75 2,817,025 .93 
ere. 7,235,515 -75 5,426,636 1.00 
BRL ccccces 18,359 2.00 26,718 1.41 
gS 327,801 2.00 655,603 79 
eS 2,362,531 2.00 4,725,062 .84 
_ Seer 2,850,789 2.00 5,701,579 1.02 
a eiaenes 351,022 2.00 5,701,579 1.02 
BEOD accede. 3,758,987 1.50 5,638,481 1.19 
1896 .......4,191,015 1.50 6,286,528 1.21 
ME ate sted 6,710,056 1.50 10,065,085 1.02 
BED ccvsces 3,387,522 1.50 5,081,284 1.03 
1898 ....... 632,908 1.85 1,170,886 -95 
3,013,395 1.85 5,574,784 1.02 
BOOP cscccss 4,146,356 1.85 7,670,760 1.00 





The Cigar Leaf Tobacco Market. 

Although many packers are daily on the 
road, sales of late are not as numerous 
as in previous we2ks. (irowers have been 
quick to realize the great demand and have 
held for full values, many asking 9 and 10c 
through for crops. Besides the néw crop, 
old goods are in lively demand, but hard to 
find. The American Tobacco Co has 
bought heavily of low grades. Consider- 












able tobacco has been taken down. Buying 
has been heavy in the Unondaga secticn 
of York state of late, Wilson’s hybrid and 
Comstock selling up to 10 and lic. In the 
Chemung valley no sales for some time. 
Buying has generally subsided in New 
England and in Pa not much aciivity is 
reported. 





PENNSYLVANIA—Sales of new or old leaf 
are few and far between. The interest in 
old leaf continues and sales are being made, 
but the crop is well picked over. 

OuI0—Very little buying reported. Some 
inquiry for ’'99 Zimmer at 10c, but growers 
are holding for. 12@12%c. With the first 
rains stripping will begin in earnest. 

IN OTHER SEcTIONS—The weather has 
been favorable for removing from the poles 
and stripping in New England. Much of 
the tobacco is now down, as the crop gen- 
erally was cut in fairly good season. Buy- 
ers are not particularly active. Growers 
hold all unsold crops at firm prices. In 
Wisconsin, the activity of buyers has abat- 
ed considerably and in many sections un- 
sold crops are said to be getting scarce. 
Wis had a big crop, but the cream of it has 
passed from growers’ hands at this early 
date and at very satisfactory prices. 

BURLEY AND DARK ToBacco has been of- 
fered on the Louisville and Cincinnati mar- 
kets in smaller quantities than usual. For 
really choice tobacco prices offered are fair. 
But prices on all grades run lower than 
they should, considering the condition of 
the tobacco industry. Bright fillers and cut- 
ters have sold well but are offered only in 
limited quantity. 





Our Legal Adviser. 





Survivors Interest—H. (N Y): If a 
woman dies, intestate, leaving a husband 
and a child, the husband takes the real és- 
tate for his life, and the child takes the re- 
mainder. Of the personal property’ the 
husband takes one-third and the child the 
remainder. 





Local Enactment—G. (N Y): The law 
governing your question is a matter of lo- 
calenactment. Your city or town clerk will 
be able to inform you on the matter. 





I notice that those who take American 
Agriculturist are those who get along and 
are prosperous. The market reports more 
than pay for the subscription and the gen- 
eral outlook ahead, as reported, in nearly 
every case has been very reliable.—[J. O. 
Smith, Suffolk Co, N Y. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


The Attention of Our Readers is di- 
rected to the change of address in the Kit- 
selman Bros’ advertisement, which appears 
elsewhere in this issue. For many years 
this well-known firm have advertised from 
and conducted their fence machines and 
woven wire fence business at Ridgeville, 
Ind. They have just removed to Muncie, 
Ind, where they were afforded the many 
improved facilities and advantages their 
increased business demanded. They have 
completed a large, modern, up-to-date fac- 
tory and installed much new machinery 
for the manufacture of all kinds of farm, 
lawn, cemetery, park and ornamental fence 
and expect to render better service than 
ever with their improved facilities. 











The New Catalog of the Marvin Smith 
Co, of Chicago, Ill, containing 329 pages, 
has just been received by us, and we cer- 
tainly think it contains about everything a 
man could desire or need on the farm. It 
substantiates in a most convincing way 
their claim to being the largest purely 
mail order farm implement ‘house in the 
world, and as to the responsibility of the 
Marvin Smith Co, we have only to say that 
they work on an ironclad rule to satisfy 
every farmer dealing with them, as they 
guarantee every article they sell in the most 
substantial way, and have the faculty of 
holding a man’s trade when once they get 
it. It will certainly pay our readers some- 
time during the year to have this catalog 
at hand to refer to on the question of price 
if nothing more. Write to them,for a copy, 
mentioning this paper, and they will take 
pleasure in sending it to you free of all ex- 
pense. 


. 








Coming Agricultural Conventions. 





STATE DAIRY MEETINGS. 
N H dairy ass’n, Lancaster.......... Dec 4-6 
Cmy buttermakers, St Paul........ Feb 18-22 
Mich dairy ass’n, Lansing.......... Feb 5-7 


S D dairy and butter eueconte: 


ass'n, De Smet... ‘ -Dec 4- 6 
Wis dairy ass’n, Mondovi. -.. Web 12-16 
Ind dairy ass’n, Hobart. eee Dec 5-6 
Neb dairy ass’n. -Dec 18-20 
Wash dairy ass’ n. “Cheney iia -Dec 26 
Utah dairy ass’n, ‘Salt Lake City. eee April 3 
Wis cheesemakers, Madison........ Jan 23-25 
Ia dairy ass’n, Storm Lake........ Nov 13-15 
Minn butter and cheese makers’ 

ass’n, Fairmont ; eeeeINOV 22-23 
Mo dairy ass’n, Kansas City. Basted Dec 18-20 
N Y dairy ass’n, Watertown. .-Dec 11-13 
Vt dairy ass’n, Burlington.......... Jan 8-10 
Mass cmy ass’n, Easthampton....Dec 19-20 
East Ont dairy ass’n, Elgin.......... Jan 9-11 
Ct dairy ass’n, Hartford............Jan 15-16 
Kan dairy ass’n, Topeka............. Jan 7-9 
Mirn dairy ass’n, Fergus Falls....Dec 11-13 
LIVE STOCK AND BREEDERS’ CONVENTIONS. 
Live stock show, Chicago.. -Dec 1-8 


Nat'l live stock ass’n, Salt. ‘Lake City, 
tran -Jan 15-18 
N E wool grow ers’ " ass’ n, Rutland, Vt.Nov 22 

Hampshire breeders’ ass’n, Chicago.Dec 1-8 

Am P C record ass’n, Cedar Rap- 
ee errr --Feb 13-14 

. Rs breeders’ “ass’n, ‘Rochester. -Dec 18-20 

Okla agri and stock, Stillwater........ Dec 4 

Cheviot sheep, Rochester, N Y....Dec 18-20 

Fat stock show, Pittsburg, Pa..... Nov 16-20 

Lincoln sheep breeders, Lansing,Mich.Dec 10 


Am Shropshire ass’n, Chicago........Dec 1-8 
Am Shetland pony club, Chicago....Dec 1-8 
Shorthorn breeders’ ass’n, Chicago....Dec 6 
Galloway breeders’ ass’n, Chicago....Dec 6 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
Cent Ill hort soc, Canton.......... Nov 20-21 


So [il hort soc, Kinmundy.......... Nov 27-28 
West N Y hort soc, Rochester......Jan 22-23 
Mich hort soc, Grand Rapids........Dec 4-6 
N J hort soc, Trenton................Jan 3-4 
Mo hort soc, Farmington............ Dec 4-6 
Ind hort soc, Indianapolis..........Dee 18-20 
Ith hort soc, Champaign ........ Dec 11-13 
Va-hort #0c, Roanoke. «a. occcssecssds Nov 20 
Kan hort soc, Topeka ...occcccsoes Dec 27-29 
Del hort soc, Middletown ...........Jan 9-11 


Cal fruit growers, San Francisco....Dec 4-7 
Wk oct BOC, BranGORisecicccccccisn ccs Dec 7-8 
Ia No East hort soc, Ia Falls......Nov 27-29 


Ont fruit growers, Brantford......Dec 19-21 
No Ill hort soc , Yorkville......:...... Dec 4-5 
Cal fruit growers, San Francisco....Dec 4-7 
GRANGE MEETINGS. 
Md state grange, Paltimore........... Dec 11 
Nat’l grange, Washington, D C....Nov 14-23 
Pa. state grange, Lockport ........ Dec 11-13 
Ohio state grange, Akron ........5: Dee 11-13 


In. state grange, Terre Haute....Dec. 12-14 


Til state grange, Peoria............Dec 11-13 
N J state grange, Trenton...........Dec 5-7 
Wis state grange, Eau Claire....Dec 11-13 
W Va state grange, Charleston....Jan 24 
Col state grange, Denver........e++. Jan 8-11 
Mo state grange, Fayette.......... Dec 11-13 
Kan state grange, Manhattan......Dec 11-13 
Mich state grange, Lansing........ Dec 11-14 
Minn state grange, Northfield...... Dec 18-20 
N Y ‘state grange, Pave keepete .Feb 5-7 
Vt state grange, Brattleboro.. Dec 12-14 
Ct state grange, Bridgeport.... Riese Jan 8-10 
Me state grange, Lewiston........ Dec 18-20 
R I grange, East Providence .....Dec 11-12 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Neb board agri, Lincoln.. ..Jan 15 
Nat’l wool growers, -Salt Lake City. .Jan 19 
N ® board of agri, Lancaster....... Dec 4-5 
N J board agri,.Trenton............. Jan 16-18 
N H board agri, Lancaster........... Dee 4-6 
Kan board agri, Topeka............. Jan 9-11 
Ct board agri, New Haven......... Dec 11-13 


Nat’l league com mchts, Cleveland....Jan 9 
Am f’m’rs’ inst ass’n, Delavan, Wis. Dec 15-17 
Nat’l irrigation congress, Chicago..Nov 21-24 
Nat’! good roads ass’n, Chicago... Nov 20-22 
Ill beekeepers, Springfield......... Nov 22-23 
Nat’l grain dealers, Indianapolis, Ind.Nov 20 


Jewish School of Agriculture. 








Unique among agricultural educational 
institutions is the ‘“national’.’ farmers’ 
school at Doylestown, Pa. Wealthy Jews 
of Philadelphia, desiring to enable young 
men of their race to become farmers should 
they so desire, bought land in’ Bucks Co 
and erected buildings and are furnishing 
@ complete course'in agriculture. The 
School is designed primarily for Jews, but 





AMONG THE FARMERS 





NO MILK AND WATER AFFAIR 


in spite of appearances, although a picture 
true to the facts. A village fire department 
in an eastern town impresses into its ser- 
vice the driver of a milk cart, upon an 
alarm of fire, and the hand hose reel is at- 
tached to the rear of the cart, reaching the 
scene of conflagration in ample time to aid 
in its extinguishment. 





it is non-sectarian and anyone may attend. 
Agriculture was the pursuit of the ancient 
Israelites, but centuries of persecution 
forced them into other callings. They feel 
that it is highly desirable that some of their 
young men be trained in scientific agricul- 
ture. The school was started about three 
years ago without endowment, and to-day 
represents a value of over $70,000. It is en- 
tirely free from debt and all the property 
is owned by the national farmers’ school 
ass’n. The dean of the college and head 
of the school is Prof E. E. Faville, a grad- 
uate of the Ia agri col, and former director 
of the school of hort in Nova Scotia, and 
dean of the hort dep’t of the Kan agri col- 
lege. See illustration on next page. 

The plan is to combine school and field 
work. From Sept to June, the mornings 
of each day, except Saturdays and Sundays, 
are devoted to school work. During the 
afternoons the work is carried on in the 
field, greenhouse, dairy and other various 
industrials. From June to Sept, the entire 
time is devoted to field work. The success 
of the school so far has exceeded expec- 
tations. Students come from the south, 
east and west. They take readily to agri 
and the future of the school is bright. Be- 
sides the fine main building there is a dairy 
building, a memorial chapel, a greenhouse, 
a chemical laboratory, barn, poultry house, 
comfortable farmhouse, etc. The school 
has a dairy herd representing some of the 
leading breds. The little illustration shows 
two of the young full-blooded Jersey cows. 


NEW YORK. 


Ellery, Chautauqua Co, Nov 13—Warm 
weather is helping out feed very much, as 
stock is still in pastures. A small hay crop 
was harvested, which has a tendency to 
make cows and young stock lower. Apples 
are a fair crop of good quality. Buyers 
are offering 40c per 100 lbs for canning 
purposes with few being sold. Potatoes 
are being marketed at 40 to 50c per bu. But- 
ter in good demand at 22 to 25c per Ib. 


Bliss, Wyoming Co, Nov 13—Potatoes dug 
and are a fair crop, averaging about 100 bu 
per acre. Dealers pay 35c per bu and nearly 
all farmers are selling. Hay was about two- 
thirds of a crop and dealers pay $11.50 to 
12 per ton, seller to board pressers and de- 
liver at railroad. Corn is good. A number 
of new silgs were built this season. Light 
fall rains have raised streams. Broiler tur- 
keys sold at 70c each, heavy ones at 8c per 
lb. Many are raised in this section. Cattle 
are low on account of the light hay crop, 
Cows bring 20, yearlings 12 to 15, calves 5 to 
7. Wages are 1 to 1.50 per day. Extra help 
for threshing, digging potatoes, etc, hard to 
find. 

Danville, Steuben Co, Nov 13—A rural 
mail route has been established, starting 
from Hornellsville going north on the west 
side of the valley to Bluff River school-+ 
house in the town of Dansville, then re- 
turning over Oak hill and the east side of 
the valley to Hornellsville, a distance of 27 
miles. The carrier, Will S. Clark, made his 
first trip Nov 1. The people are enthusias- 
tic over it. Potatoes mostly dug and will 
average 2-8 of a crop. Many were sold 
early at 40c. Wheat and rye are getting a 
heavy top. 


Selkirk, Albany..Co, Nov 13—The recent 


light rains have not been sufficient ‘to fill 
wells, and water for stock and other pur- 
poses has still to be brought from the:river 
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and creeks. Rye sown in season has made 
a fine growth; late sowing looks favorable. 
Pastures are very short. Butter and milk 
scarce and high. Hucksters of the city of 
Albany had a few farmers arrested for sell- 
ing their produce elsewhere than on the 
market square. They claim a farmer should 
pay a peddlers’ licence, $25, as they are 
obliged to. Farmers claim they: are not 
peddlers, but producers, and have a right 
to sell their goods where and to whom they 
please. - 


Gansevoort, Saratoga Co, Nov 14—Farm 


work is well along in this section. Apples 
all picked. They would have been a good 
crop had not a large percentage blown off 
in Aug. Potatoes were an average yield; 
price now 35 to 40c for 60 Ibs. Corn is a 
short crop on account of the dry weather, 
which affected the grain. A number of si- 
loes were built here this summer and fall. 
George B. Haviland, L. Ripley, Chandler 
Sherman, Albert Payn and Henry Thémp- 
s0n are among the number who have built. 
With one exception they have built round 
ones and all but one of these of the stave 
nd 


Pulteney, Steuben Co, Nov 13—Last 


spring’s seeding about killed by the drovth 
and much plowing is being done. Late rains 
and warm fall started pastures and sheep 
will go in to the winter in good condition. 
Many are threshing corn with grain ma- 
chines and like the method. Potatoes aver- 
aged 35 to 50 bu per acre; selling at 35c. 
Apples $1.10 to 1.20 per bbl, beans half a 
crop and worth 2 20. Hay is scarce and 
high. Concord grapes mostly sold at 15 to 

20 per ton. % 
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New Baltimore, Greene Co, Nov 12— 


Farmers are well along with fall work. 
Crops of all kinds have been light on ac- 
count of drouth. There has not been enough 
rain to raise wells or streams. Potatoes 
were a failure; many farmers have to buy 
for home use. A number of carloads have 
been brought in, selling at about $1.65 per 
bbl. Winter grain is late but looking fine. 
The acreage is less than usual, because it 
was too dry to plow. Local buyers pay for 
apples 7ic to 1 per bbl. Hay is selling for 
12 to 16. Buckwheat on many farms did 
not yield above half of the amount of seed 
sown. 


New York Agriculture—The report of 


the state dept of agri for the year closing 
Sept 30, 1898, has recently been received, 
over two years after the year ended. It is 
a voluminous report of three volumes and 
a map, and consists of over 3200 pages. In 
it are combined the reports of Cornell uni- 
versity and state weather bureau, Geneva 
exper sta, the com of agri, together with 
the bulletins issued by the exper sta. The 
report could have been greatly condensed 
without impairing its value and a good sum 
saved to taxpayers. 





—— 


Are Your Lungs Weak?—Or those of 


members of your family? Or, are you tired 
of a long, cold winter? If so, and you want 
to know. about the farm and home possi- 
bilities of the south, send for free copy of 
North and South, Toledo, O. 

















T= BRIDLE BITS 


By Col J. C | RATTERSBY. A valuable work 
manship, and horse’s mou by an socom ened 
horseman and 4 experiqnesd cavalry officer. It is full 
of information for every } owner a cree. - 


ly illustrated, cloth, = dino. "Postpaid . 
Catalog Free of this and many other publicat ons 
ORANGE JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pi, New Yor 





E ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS ..0. 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver-; 

tisement in this jouraal.. 
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West Laurens, Otsego Co, Nov 12—The 
eontract for grading the trolley road from 
West Oneonta to Laurens has been let and 
the work has begun. Charles Colburn & 
Son have sold to John Gardiner of Down- 
ington, Pa, 10 head of French Canadian cat- 
tle for $2500. The herd had brought Mr 
Colburn $1800 in premiums from the fairs 
where they have been exhibited this fall. 
The general average of the West Laurens 
creamery for Sept was 90c per 100 for milk. 


North Java, Wyoming Co, Nov 12—Feed 
has been good and cows have done well 
with very little rough feed or grain. No 
one selling more than the usual amount. 
Fresh milkers bring $35 to 45, veal calves 
7c 1 w, lambs 5c. hogs 6c. High winds have 
necessitated extra strengthening of round 
silos. Potatoes have averaged 35c per bu. 
Yield varied from 30 to 300 bu per acre. 


Afton, Chenango Co, Nov 13—Young cat- 
tle are still getting their living in pastures. 
It is helping out the short hay crop greatly. 
Farmers are unusually backward with fall 
plowing. Corn nearly husked; it was a 
very light crop, some pieces not worth 
husking. Potatoes all dug and about two- 
thirds of a crop. Apples are very plentiful; 
cider apples 12c per 100 Ibs, grafted winter 
apples 50c per bbl, dealer packing and fur- 
nishing bbl. Farmers well pleased with the 
workings of thee F S MPA. Nickerson & 
Church refused to pay union prices and 
the milk was taken to Bainbridge to Hovey 
& Clark. 

Farmers’ Reading Course—This plan of 
furnishing farmers with desirable reading 
matter is again being carried out this year 
by the college of agri at Cornell university. 
The plan is to furnish each farmer with 
a series of lessons bearing upon certain fun- 
damentals of agri: formation and cultiva- 
tion of the soil, how the plant grows and 
the nutrition of the animal. The lessons 
deal with principles. Tl.ey incite thought 
and study. They are accompanied by 
questions which the reader is expected to 
answer and return to the college. These 
lessons form excellent materia) for discus- 
sion at grange, institute and club meetings. 
Applications should be addressed to Farm- 
ers’ Reading Course, College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell university, Ithaca, N Y. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Nov 12— 
Many dairymen who have been selling their 
milk to the creamery at ic per Ib are now 
sending it to Troy to the Troy dairy com- 
pany, who pay 2%c per Ib. Loran Sweet 
& Son have built three large silos on their 
tlLree farms. They are progressive farm- 
ers. D. H. Case has sold several fine wool 
Delaine Merino rams. A. S. Center has 
shipped all his 2-year-old rams of the 
smooth Delaine Merino type. Richard Sul- 
livan has bought a Shropshire ram of the 
W. H. Norton breed of Livingston Co. Hugh 
Steel has bought a flock of grades of Ver- 
mont parties. Mrs Nathan Cottrell had 
several lambs killed by dogs Oct 2. The 
dogs were Known and killed. 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 





JERSEY HEIFERS AT ‘‘NATIONAL’’ FARM SCHOOL 
OHIO. 


Defiance Co—Damage by fly has been se- 
rious, especially in early sown fields. Late 
sown is in very good condition. Stock is 
doing well. The fall has been favorable to 
good pasturage. Corn is not of as good 
quality as in some years. 


Wayne Co—Apples show poor keeping 
qualities. Weather has been favorable for 
farm work. Pastures green. Tobacco a 
splendid crop. Potatoes have done well. 


Mahoning Co—Farm work well along. 
Wheat seeding later than usual to escape 
fly if possible. Old wheat 75c, new 70c. 
Corn is husking out fairly well. 


Clinton Co—Considerable corn is moving 
to market. Husking is progressing rapidly 
with yield somewhat shorter than antici- 
pated. Early sown wheat shows the fly, 
but late sown is in fine condition. Some 
complaint of hog cholera. 


Ashtabula Co—Corn about half husked 
and turning out a fair crop. Wheat is 
looking fine. The apple crop was large and 
is about all housed or made into cider and 
jelly. Little fall plowing done yet. Early 
potatoes were blighted to some extent and 
consequently did not yield as well. They 
are worth 3ic per bu. No hog cholera re- 
ported. Few hogs fed for sale in Windsor; 
farmers mostly feed for their own use. 


Knox Co—Frost has checked ravages by 
fly and wheat, particularly later sown, 
looks well. Corn is a fine crop. At Gambier 
potatoes are rather scarce. 


Protection and Importation of Birds. 


During the last session of congress a law 
was enacted, commonly known as _ the 
Lacey act, which places the preservation, 
distribution, introduction, and restoration 











of game and other birds under the dep’t 
of agri; regulates the importation of for- 
eign birds and animals, prohibiting abso- 
lutely the introduction of certain injurious 
species, and prohibits interstate traffic in 
birds or game killed in violation of state 
laws. Persons contemplating the importa. 
tion of live animals or birds from abroad 
must obtain a special permit from the sec 
of agri. But permits are not required for 
domesticated birds, such as chickens, ducks, 
geese, guinea fowl, pea fowl, pigeons, or 
canaries, for parrots, or for natural history 
specimens for museums or scientific collec- 
tions. The introduction of the English or 
European house sparrow, the starling, the 
fruit bat, or flying fox, and the mongoose 
is absolutely prohibited, and permits for 
their importation will not be issued under 
any circumstances. The deliberate ship- 
ment of starlings or English sparrows from 
one state to another is now a violation of 
law and renders the shipper and carrier 
liable to penalties. 





Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 
Hop Notes. 


The English hop crop is but little more 
than half of last year, although the acre- 
age is but slightly less. A preliminary re- 
port by the gov’t estimates the total crop 
at 38,994,128 lbs from 651,308 acres, or an 
average of 760 lbs per acre, as against a 
crop for ’99 of 75,073,776 lbs from 51,843 acres, 
or an average of 1467 lbs. This estimate 
is somewhat higher than an early one of the 
hop growers’ ass’n. 

The Russian crop for 1900 is reported at 
36,000 bales in a special dispatch to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist by the minister of agri 
at St Petersburg. The yield of hops of for- 
eign origin is as follows: Poland 8000 
bales, Volynia 14,000, Guslitsi district 3000; 
native hops, Guslitsi 1800, Kostroma 5000, 
Kazan 2000, Vladimir 600, Viatka 1600. The 
entire Russian crop for ’99 was about 41,000 
bales. 

A new fungous disease has been found on 
hop vines around Waterville and-is now 
under investigation by Dr B. M. Duggar 
of the Cornell exper sta. It is considered 
of considerable importance and field experi- 
ments will be made next year to control. it. 

Growers are taking better care of yards 
and feel that the worst has been seen. 
Acreage, however, will not be: increased the 
coming. year, owing to the great uncertainty 
of production.—[Gilbert Jeffrey, Chenango 
Co, N'Y. 

Japanese are very largely displacing 
other labor in the hop yards of Wash. 
These are worked on the padrone system 
and the picking is done under eontract with 
a boss, who makes all he can out of his 
men. The contract price is 75c per box, 
the pickers to pull their own poles. 

New York. 

ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: The  ship- 

ments of hops for week ending Nov 10 were: 
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W. M. Richardson 22 bales, J. H..Tator 90, 
H. 8S. Klack '78..The- shipments during 
Oct were 724 bales and for Oct, ’99, 213. Mar- 


ket very firm last week. About 1000 bales - 


sold at 20c. Fair quality sells readily at 17 
to.18c. About two-thirds of the crop has 
been sold and moved. All buyers have or- 
ders and many farmers now ask 25c after 
being offered 20c. Prospects are for higher 
prices, as hops are firmer now at 20c than 
they were at 15c Sept 25. Mr J. H. Tator 
bought 300 bales Saturday at-20c. 

OTsEGO Co—Cooperstown: Owing to elec- 
tion, trade was somewhat dull last week. 
Growers have stopped bringing in samples 
and sales are not as numerous as two 
weeks ago, yet several lots have changed 
hands at 20c or better. C. E. Colburn of 
Portlandville sold his crop of 125 bales to a 
local dealer for over 20c. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Middleburg: Buyers have 
been active and freely offer 18c, but grow- 
ers are firm for 20c, which is being paid for 
a few choice lots. 

MApDIson Co—Bouckville: Although trade 
is light the tone of the market is strong and 
healthy. The supply now unsold in town 
is not large, but the quality is good. No 
offer has been made above i6c, but grow- 
ers who still have hops feel in good spirits 
over the gradually increasing firmness of 
the market. 

OTsEGO Co—Oneonta: The market is de- 
veloping more strength and buyers are 
freely paying 15c for hops of ordinary 
grade and 18c or better for those good 
enough to export. Head & Burton of Mil- 
ford sold their crop for 20c. 

CHENANGO Co—New Berlin: Hops have 
taken a decidedly strong turn and mainly 
sold at 15 to 17c. A few growers are hold- 
ing for 20c. Baling progressing and the 
marketing going along fairly brisk. 

ONEIDA Co—Waterville: It is believed 
that fully half the crop is out of first hands. 
There has been a.steady trading and prices 
hold very firm. George Allen sold 172 bales 
at 15c, N.. J. St John 69 at 15c, Charles Bur- 
dick 20 at 15c, Charles Hayden 60 at 15c. 

MONTGOMERY Co—Buel: Hops turned out 
nearly one-fourth better than last year, and 
of good quality. Prices range from 13 to 18c. 
J. H. Tatar of Cobleskill bought of George 
C. Bellman 45 bales and of C, Bellman 32 
bales at 18c. Most sales have been at 1l5c, 
and nearly all sold. 

Washington. 

Yakima Co—Parker: .. Little change in hop 
situation. Market firm at l14c, but buyers 
not pressing. Eastern. dealers. are holding 
hops, as all available warehouse, space 
around North Yakima is filled. to, overfiow- 
ing. Among recent sales are-D. A. McDon- 
ald 190 bales 14c, Rowland .Bros of Zillah 
100 bales .at 144%4c, Mr Hughes of. Ahtanum 
50 bales. at 15c: - Eastern dealers. are. offer- 
ing to growers 10¢c on three-and five-year 
contracts, but as. yet no, takers. 

California. 

There are about 3500 bales in. growers’ 
hands in.the Sacramento valley,.which in- 
cludes Sacramento, Yuba, Sutter, Yolo and 
Shasta counties. Prices range from 11%c 
for common to 14e¢ for choice. Holders are 
very firm and are looking for higher price 
during spring. There are about 1500 bales 
in Mendocino Co, and 3000 in Sonoma: Co, 
where choice have sold at 16c and prime at 
15c, with good demand. 

Oregon. 

CLACKAMAS Co—Macksburg: Hops. are 
moving rather lively, The crop is virtually 
out of growers’ hands. Some buyers are 
offering to contract for the next three years’ 
crop at 10c straight. There have been many 
sales of prime to choice at 138% to 15%c. 

PoLK Co—Independence: Several sales 
of choice have been made at 156%%c. 

LANE Co—Eugene: Edmunson Bros sold 

to Frank Page 169 bales at i4c. Ben Owen 
sold 171 bales of ’99 hops to HuchIman & 
Schueking of Portland for 10c, and J. R. 
-Lyles sold 110 bales at the same price. J. 
W. Owen also sold 300 bales of °99. hops. 
Last year none of these would have com- 
manded over 5c. 





. At New York, the market is more active, 
swith increased trading by both brewers and 

dealers: Now that. the world’s shortage is 
-definitely known. there. is. a stronger ten- 
dency to buy, particularly on the part of 
dealers, at present prices. London ad- 
vices indicate rising prices and a firm feel- 
ing among growers. A large part of the 

a 





-the exchange price of 3c p at. 





HOPS--MILK 


Pacific coast hops.are already out of grow- 
ers’ hands. ‘Reports from up _ the state 
show active buying: at greatly advanced 
prices over a month ago, and several sales 
of choice hops at 22 to 23c have been made. 

Quotations at New York are a& follows: 
N Y state ’00 choice 20@2ic ‘p lb, prime 18 
@20c, medium 16@18c, crop '99 11@15c, crop 
98 5@9e, olds 2@6c, Pacific coast, ’00 choice 
19@20c, prime 1734@19c, medium 16@17%4c, 
German crop of ’99 35@40c. 


FSMPA. 


Milk Producers Building Creameries. 








i 


A month has passed since the Oct 16 de- 
cision of the F S M P A to demand a gen- 
eral fractional advance in the price of milk. 
Complete success has not attended the ef- 
forts.of the ass’n. The N Y dealers as a 
whole have taken no united action in regard 
to the demand for uniform prices. « Some 
are paying the figures asked, others refus- 
ing to make the advance. The executive 
committee, consisting of Messrs Aiken, 
Snell and Latimer, held a meeting recently 
and considered the many letters of inquiry 
from farmers and. individual shippers 
throughout the milk territory relative to 
securing the full ass’n price. The commit- 
tee inquired carefully into the merits of 
each case with a view of affording all the 
aid possible in securing the proper price. 
Good is being accomplished through the 
moral effect produced by the city dealers’ 
realizing that the F S M P A is back of the 
individual shipper. 

At various points in the five states pro- 
ducers are building or arranging to build 
ecreameries and otherwise preparing to take 
care of their own milk and control its sale. 
J. C. Latimer, reporting for the executive 
committee, says that work is progressing 
along that line and that producers show a 
general desire for uniform action. Arrange- 
ments are being made for co-operation be- 
tween stations shipping to the same dealer. 


Philadelphia Milk Notes. 


The milk business of the Reading railroad 
is very poorly managed. When the milk 
train arrives about 10 o’clock every day, the 
dealers rush into the cars and select cans 
assigned to them and occasionally some 
that are intended for other persons. No 
railroad official is on hand to look after the 
distribution of milk. The railroad does not 
allow such slipshod methods with its other 
freight. It would be strange indeed if they 
allowed anyone to rusk into. a car, pick up 
a package and go off with it without seeing 
that it is delivered to the proper person, but 
they do this very thing in the milk trade. 
An, agent at Third and Berks streets looks 
after the milk of any farmer who is willing 
to pay him $1.50 per month. He collects the 
money paid for the milk and forwards it to 
the owner. If a dealer gives up a dairy, 
this representative hunts up another who 
is willing to take.the milk. He disposes of 
the surplus milk for his customers and 
looks after the farmers’ interests in gen- 





eral.—[D: M. Casselbury, Mont Co, Pa. 





At New York, no variation-is reported in 
Average re- 
turns from surplus $1 50 p can of. 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 
qt cans for week ended Noy 10 were as fol- 
lows: 





rt Fluid Cond’s’d 
milk Cream —milk 

Del, Lack & W........*21,500 935 — 
SRNR Ss. 35 io Giga ts tenes 2s ee 977 170 
N Y Cent (long haul). .*24,680 1,020 ~- 
N Y Cent (Harlem) ... 11,210 145 250 
GRAGVES 5.5 c ccnttcens 20's 27,793 1,762 oo 
Wrest BROS 2. cssctest 11,280 725 72 
Susquehanna ee. 13,387 184 181 
Northern ... 2,210 — — 
New Haven’ ..ccise cece 7,050 — — 
Lehigh Valley 4....%... 13,415 600 a 
New Jersey Central ... 1,550 70 = 
Other sources ......... 6,100 160 —_ 
Total receipts . -169,131 6,578 673 
Last week ............169,5%6 6,673 687 
Daily average ...:.... 24,162 939 96 


*Including milk in bottles. 

- Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica,.N Y, Nov 12—Although the mar- 
ket to-day was \c lower than last week, it 
was moderately active and moresmall cheese 
could have been “Sold if available. Some 
curiosity existed to learn where the 14,000 
bxs @xported last week came from, as ex- 


-slightly lower. 


~ bbl, 
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porters were said to be almost entirely out 
of the market. It was learned that 3000 
bxs was stock held in N Y and the rest 
through cheese from western Canada and 
elsewhere, which at this season can be 
shipped from N Y cheaper than Montreal, 
An‘ occasional lot was closed out to-day. 
There was a strong demand for small white, 
which seems to be scarce in comparison 
with colored. The butter market was ex- 
ceptionally strong and still keeps ahead of 
N Y, as it has done all the fall. 

Transaetions are as follows: Large col- 
ored, 1955 bxs at 9%c; large white, 300 at 
9%c; small white, 800 at 10%c, 200 at 10%c; 
small colored, 165 at 10c, 775 at 10%4c; small 
colored skims, 250 at 9c; total 4445. bxs, 
against 6056 bxs last year and 4819 two years 
ago. 

Sales on curb, 500 large at 10c, 600 small at 
104% @10%c. Sales of butter, 18 pkgs at 22%c, 
12 at 23%c, 85 at 25c, 100 cases 1, 2 and 5-Ib 
prints at 26c. 


Market Pointers. 


Thanksgiving Turkeys Are Moving. 





As Thanksgiving time comes around 
again the attention of the poultry trade 
centers mainly in turkeys, which are in 
great demand at all the leading markets,' 
Considerable inquiry has been made by 
leading dealers regarding the outlook for 
the coming business. The supply is report- 
ed large, estimated 25 per cent heavier than 
last season. In many sections, also, unsea- 
sonably mild weather prevailing, turkeys 
have been allowed to run at large longer 
than usual and are thin and in rather poor 
condition for marketing. This means rela- 
tively better prices for choice stock. In 
some parts of ObLio the stock is said to be 
in fairly good shape. Turkeys are now sell- 
ing in N Y at 9@11%c p lb d w; in Boston 
fair to choice Vt and N H bring 12@18c, 
western 10@12c. A year ago the ruling 
price in the former city was $@10c; in the 
latter 10@15c for Vt and N H, 10@12c for 
western. A glance at the above figures will 
show that present prices are somewhat 
higher than last season, and With the in- 
creased activity sure to follow Mm the com- 
ing week or 10 days the undertone of the 
market is one of confidence and strength. 

The movement and range of prices in for- 
mer years are sown.in the following table, 
compiied by the N Y Produce Review, cov- 
ering the receipts in packages for Thanks- 
giving, with quotations for best grade 
western turkeys; also the closing prices on 
the Wednesday preceding the national hol- 
iday in the years named. 
TURKEYS THANKSGIVING WEEK AT NEW’ YORK, 

——Prices————-—__, 
Thanksgiving 


Receipts, Closed 


packages wee é Wednesday 
1899 ......29,680 10%@11%c 10 @lic 
1888 -...... 38101 114%@12% 10 @11% 
Saee 352405 —_ 10 @13 — 
SEO: sh 002% 30,603 11 @14% 12 @13 
1895 ......29,363 9 @12 11%@12 
1894 ......33,602 8 @10 8 @9 
1893 ......28,233 9 @13 9 @10 
1892 ......26,972 13 @16 13 @i4 
1891 ......24,358 13 @16 14 @15 
1890 ......21,007 . 12. @16_ - 15 @16 
1889 ......26,395 10 @i3 12 @13 
1888 ..:...31,554 10 @14--— 10 @i1 





Live Stock Notes. 
At Buffalo, cattle ruled easier, prices 
Arrivals. Monday of this 
week 315 cars. -Shipping stéers sold-at $4 75 
@5 60, stockers and feeders 3@4 25, veal 
calves 6 50@8. Hogs steady on Monday of 
this week, when 125 double decks. came in. 


_General sales around 5 10. Sheep. and lambs 


not especially active. Receipts this week 
Monday 90 cars. Lambs sold at 4 50@5 40, 
sheep 2 50@4 25. . 

Country Produce. 


At Buffalo, fresh eggs 19@22c p dz, live 
turkeys -8@10c -p lb, fowls .7@8c, . chickens 
8%@l1l0c,- ducks .85@40c each, geese 65@75c, 
pigeons 20@25c p. pair, squabs 25@39c. Po- 
tatoes 88@45c p bu, sweets $1 25@2 25, beets 
25@35e p bu; carrots 25@30c, ch state celery 
20@35c p dz bchs, onions 65@60c p bu, par- 
snips 35@4%0c.. Fey Snow. apples -250@3 p 
Kings and Twenty Ounce 2 25@2 75, 
Greenings and Baldwins 1°25@1 75, quinces 
1 50@2; pears 2@3, Concord’ grapes 54%@tc 
p 5-lb bskt, Del 10@12c, cranberries 5 0@ 
6 50 p bbl. Hay 13 50@15 50 p ton, corn meal 


95ec p 100 Ibs, middlings 90c, bran 85c, oats 


32¢ p bu. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Discrimination Against Farmers—South 


Jersey farmers are the victims of a recent 
ruling by the Pa railroad company and the 
Reading company which entails consider- 
able hardship and loss. These companies 
own and operate all ferries between Phil- 
adelphia and Camden and have recently 
issued an order prohibiting the transporta- 
tion of loose hay and straw, claiming that 
their action is under the federal law pro- 
hibiting the transportation of combustible 
articles on passenger steamers. The farm- 
ers had made an effort to have a freight 
boat put in commission for the transporta- 
tion of hay and straw. This is refused on 
the ground that the drivers of the vehicles 
are considered as passengers, thus bringing 
such boats within the purview of the law. 
Much of the hay and straw, hitherto sold 
in bulk in Philadelphia, must now be baled 
and shipped, materially reducing the profits 
to farmers. It appears that if ferry owners 
were really anxious to accommodate farm- 
ers, they could arrange for freight boats 
that would not be subject to the penalties 
of the law. At present, the railroad com- 
panies make up in freight receipts what 
they lose in ferry rates and the farmer is 
the only loser. 

Coming Institutes—The farmers’ insti- 
tute season has opened with good interest 
and attendance, A strong array of speakers 
has been secured and the season of 1900- 
1901 promises to be productive of much 
practical good. The meetings arranged for 
the remainder of this month are as follows: 
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Woodstown, Salem, Nov 16-17 Stelton, Middlesex, 5-6 
Bedminster, Somerset, 19 Ringoes, Hunterdon, 6-7 
Harlingen, Somerset, 20 Clinton, Hunterdon, 7-3 
Oak Grove, Hunterdon, 20-21 South Seaville, Cape May, 10 
Blairstown, Warren, -23 Vineland, Cumberland, li 
Branchville, Sussex, 23-25 Hammonton, Atlantic, 12 
Deckertown;, Sussex, 24 Williamstown, Gloucester, 13 
Laytous, Sussex, 21 Haddonfield, Camden, 14 
Stewartsville, Warren, 28 Hamilton Square, Mercer; 15 


Moorestown, 


1 
Burlington, 30 Park Ridge, Bergen, 17-18 
Pennington, Mercer, Dec 18-19 


1 Caldwell, Essex, 


i » S erset, 3-4 Hanover, Morris, 19-20 
en 45 Hightstown, Mercer, 21 
Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, Nov 12— 


Weather continues favorable for farm 
work. Corn husking is at its hight. The 
crop is unusually good. Wheat seeding 
looking fine. Buckwheat a short crop. Po- 
tatoes a short crop and apples very scarce. 
Cattle still at pasture. Milk shippers are 
getting 4c per qt in Phila market. Wheat 
selling at 75c per bu. Corn 75c, rye 50c. No 
sale for hay. Straw brings $13 per ton. Pork 
is being shipped at 6.50, mostly worked into 
sausage. Dawes’s cider and vinegar mill 
is shipping a carload daily. Kieffer pears 
are selling at 25c per bu, fat cattle 5c on 
foot. 





Pittsfield, Warren Co, Nov 12—This fall 
has been very pleasant and favorable in 
every way for harvesting crops. Corn 
nearly all husked; quantity and quality 
good. Had it not been for the dry weather 
it would have been extra. A number of 
farmers have had their corn husked and 
shredded by machinery and seem well sat- 
isfied with results. Fall plowing started. 
Apples rotting badly. Cows drying up. 
Some pastures very poor. 

Bartos, Berks Co, Nov 12—Potatoes are 
being imported from N Y. Wheat andrye 
are a good stand and seeding is making a 
fine growth. Many beef cattle being fed 
this winter. When fattened same are sold 
to local butchers, but a large per cent are 
shipped to Phila and New York markets. 
Dairymen who ship milk to the Phila mar- 
kets net 3%c per qt, while those who de- 
liver their product to the _ surrounding 
creameries receive 23c per Ib for butter fat. 
Small creeks are very low. Many springs 
and wells are dry. Weather warm and 
pleasant. 


~- me 


Alfalfa in New York. 


Oo. F. ROYCE, 





Alfalfa grows well in the fine alluvial 
lands of the broader valleys of. Wyoming 
Co. It should be sown in the spring on 
wheat, the same as red clover, and should 
be brushed in with a.weeder and rolled. 
After wheat harvest the alfalfa will stool 
out and should be cut with a mowing ma- 
chine about Sept 20. It may be cured for 
hay or fed green as a‘sniling crop. It 
should be cut when in bloom, which in this 
latitude is about June 20, Aug 1 and Sept 
20 to 25. With a good stand it will yield 
three tons per acre at the first cutting, two 


the third cutting, if the weather be mild, 
there should be some after feed for the 
cows or sheep, letting them on only in the 
middle of the day when it is dry, and not 
allowing them to remain too long at first. 

When cutting alfalfa begin at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon and rake and cock the next 
day before the dew dries off. Turn once or 
twice without opening, then open to the 
air and draw. An alfalfa meadow should 
last: five to 10 years and may be made per- 
manent by proper treatment. Alfalfa is 
an excellent soiling crop and fed with si- 
lage is a good milk producer. 


eae 





New York Farmer’s Institutes. 


ALBANY. Bridgewater, M 13-14 
Preston Hollow, D 3-4 NONDAGA. 
Altamont, F 6 Fayetteville, 17-18 
South Bethlehem, F 7-8 South Onondaga, D 19-20 
ALLEGANY. North Manlius, D 2 
Little Genesee, F 1g Lysanaer, J 
Bolivar, F 19 Skaneateles, J 14-15 
Cuba, F 20-21 ONTARIO. 
Angelica, F 22-23 Geneva, J 2-3 
Whitesville, M5 on Z os 
\ATT " oe gr are on 
Cottage septa ci 7-8 — eas J 23-24 
Otto, D 21-22 omy sloomfie o J 0-20 
Franklinville, F 13-14 Hishers, we as 
Olean, F 15-16 *helps, ae "© 
CAYUGA. ¥ ORANGE. 
Iv Pine Bush, 18-19 
Ira, | heat! F 13-19 Unionville, J 23-24 

scipioville, “+9 Washingtonville, J 25-26 
Genoa,- F 20-21 ORLEANS. 

Locke, F 22-23 alpion, J 25-26 

, CHAUTAUQUA. Lyndonvilke, T 28-29 
Cherry Cieek, D 10-11 OSWEGO 
Ciyiner, 2 = Pulaski, ' Dit 

vanama, ’ Central Square, -1 
Mayville, D it-l5 Hannibal, yw. 
Stockton, D 17-18! jeuiton J i-l 
Ellington, D 19-20 ’ OTSEGO. 

CHENANGO. Gilbe:tsville, D 19-20 
South New Berlin, D. 2. Laurens J 24 
New Berlin, D Schenevus F 3 26 
Norwich, J 18-19 RENSSELAER, 
Sherburne, M_ 12 Fast Greenbush, F 67 
Oxtord, M 15-16 ROCKLAND. 
Guilford, : . M4819 gpring Valley, J 14-15 
ag ANTON. SARATOGA. 
Chazy, 20-21 Wayvilie, F 8-9 
Mooers, ’ F 22 Greentield Center, F 28 
CORTLAND. Clifton Park Center, M 1-2 
Cortlana, J 21-22 SCHENECTADY. 
Cincinnatus, F 2-M 1 Esperance, F 4 
Marathon, M 12 Quaker street, F 5 

_ _ DELAWARE. SCHOHARIE. 
Fleischman’s, D 10-11 Jefferson, I2 
Halcottsviile, D 12-13 Breakapeen, J Bw 
Grand Gorge, D 14-15 Sharon Springs, y 1-3 
Walton, D 17-18 SCHUYLER. 

Sidney Center, J 21-22 Alpine, J 11-12 
Treadweli, J 23 Tyrone, J 14-16 
North Harpersfield, J 2 SENECA. 

é DU TCHESS. Seneca Fails, » F lk 
Millbrook, J 30-31 Lodi, FB 
Salt Point, F 1-2 Farmer, F 14-15 
Red Hook, _ F 45 ST LAWRENCE. 

. ERIE. Madria, D 3-4 
Marilla, 5 D 34 Winthrop, D 5-6 
North Collins, D 56 Briar Hill, D7 
Akron, ¥F 45 STEUBEN. 

; ESSEX. Beachville, F 2 
Lewis, F 18 Hornelisville, M 1-2 
Reber, wi ’ 19 Greenwood, M 4 

FRANKLIN. xlen, M 6 
Chateaugay, F 2 West Eaton, M 7-+ 
TULTON. Canistee, M 9 
Mayfield, M 8-9 Cornirg, M il-12 
GENESEE. ath, M i3-11 
Batavia, F 6-7 b:atisdurg, M 15-16 
GREENE. Cohocton, M 18-19 
Durham, D . SUFFOLK. 
Hensonville, D 6-7 Riverhead, J 738 
xington, D Southold, aI9 

_ HERKIMER. Southampton, J 10 
Russia, D 26 Northport, Jiu 
Newport, D 2 SULLIVAN. 
Frankfort, D 2-29 Bloomingburg, J 16-17 

JEFFERSON. Monticello, J 21-22 
Plessis, D8 TIOGA. 
La Fargeville, D 10 Spencer, J 7-8 
Watertown, D 11-13 Lockwood; J9 
LIVINGSTON. Strait’s Corners, J 10 
Dansville, M 20-21 Newark Valley, J 25-26 
Caledonia, M 22-23 TOMPKINS. 
MADISON. Ithaca, J4 
Stockbridge, J 16-17 Ludlowville, J 16 
De Ruyter, M 45 ‘roton City, JZ 
Troupsburg, M ULSTER. 
Georgetown, M: _Iarlboro, J 28-23 
Hamilton, M ill WARREN. 

MONROE.. Glens Falls, D 26-27 
Webster, J 16-17 WASHINGTON. 
Hilton, J 18-19 Argyle, F 11-12 
Pittsford, J 21-22 East Hartford, F 13-14 
Rochester, J 23-24 Fort Ann, F 15-16 
Mumfora, J 28-29 Putnam, F2 
West Henrietta, J 30-31 WAYNE. 

_ MONTGOMERY. Wolcott, J 11-12 
Minaville, M 4 Williamson, J1 
Hagamars, M 5 Lakeside, Jb 
Rural Grove, M 8-9 Marion, F 8-9 

NIAGARA, WYOMING. 
Johnsons Creek, J 30-31 Attica, F 8-9 
Lockport, F 1-2 Arcade, F 11-12 

ONEIDA. Perry, F 25-26 
Vernon, 1D 26-27 Gainesville, F Zi 
Clinton, D 28-29 YATES. 

Camden, J 7-3 Penn Yan, J 16-17 





Tobacco Culture is the title of a neat 
pamphlet just issued by the German. Kali 
‘Works, 93 Nassau street, New York GCity. 
Growing the crop from the time of sowing 
seed to.the marketing is described. This 
publication will be sent without charge to 
any planter who applies for it. 


- MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANTED-—8 bbls Trish Cobler potatoes. -WM. VORIS, 
Pottsgrove, Pa. 


NTERESTED in irrigation? Write GEO. MITCHELL, 
Vineland, N J. 




















AMONG THE FARMERS 


“at the second and 1% at the third. After 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, do and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to sell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted a f th . 
tisement, and each initial, or a aint slee e 
+ = ay accompany each order, and advertisé- 

must have address on, as 
plies sent to this Office. a Se > 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inserti 
in issue of the following week. “Advertisements ‘Ot 

FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind wi 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small re 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘’Farmers’ Exchange” ady i 
only, five cents a word each insertion. eT 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














EGGS AND POULTRY. 


Povrtay paper, illustrated, 20 
year. Four months’ trial 10 cents. Sample free, 64- 
age practical poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
ook alone, 10 cents. Catalog of poultry books free. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N Y. 


(\HOICE stock for sale, White Wyandots, Plymouth 
Rocks, Brahmas, Cociins, Lezhoin;, 


turke.s. g.e.6, 
ducks and guineas. PINE 1REx FARM, 
Box M, Jamesburg, 


500 TO select from, males or females, at $1 and up- 
ward; first premium stock. Wyandots, Rocks, 
Leghorns and Keds. Circular free. GEO. CHAPIN, 
Hampden, Mass. 


°20 SINGLE comb White Leghorns, White Wyandots, 
-_ Baried Rocks, 25 pairs homing pigeons. HOMS- 
bLEKGER BROS, South Hatfield, Pa. 


1 * YEARS with Barred Plymouth Rocks, Fine stock 
for sale. Also Silver Wyandots from $1.50 to $2 
each. CUAS. HOPPER, Ashley, O 


C HOICE Pekin ducks (Pollard strain), $1 each, lots of 
six (five ducks and drake), $5. RIVERSIDE FARM, 
Westerly, RI. 
Bas turkeys, from 45 Ib gobbler, 25 lb hens, at 
farmer's prices. THOMPSON & HEWITT, Gouver- 
neur, N Y. 
HITE and Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels, $1.50. 
BENNINGER POULTRY YARDS, Benningers, Pa. 
50 WHITE Wyandot cockerels at $1.50 each; first-class 
3] stock. STEVENS & CO, Wilson, N Y. 
Barred Rocks, Brown Leghorns, cheap. NELSON 
BROS, London, Pa. 


LIVE STOCK. 


I WILL offer a few choice registered Shropshire breed- 
ing ewes, bred to my imported rize-winning ram 


pages, 25 cents per 








Catal free. 
N J - 























50 





in England. I am also using ‘“‘Ruby,’’ a son ‘‘Newton 
Lord,”* the World’s fair champion. No better rams im the 
country. A few nice lambs by imported ram. Chester 


White swine, Bronze turkeys, B P Rocks, Hawkins strain, 
R Combed Leghorns; prize winners; fine stock a spe- 
cialty. SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Falconer, NY. i 
UDDY Creek herd of Hereford cattle; 109 heod of 
bulls, cows and heifes for sale; write for prices; 
come and see me. S. W. ANDERSON, Asbury, W Va. 
EGISTERED French Canadian heifer calves; send for 
ee. GILT EDGE STOCK FARM, Esperance, 


N 
Fok a at eee Shropshire ram. E. L. CARR, 
Martville, NY. 


A NGoRA goats. HORACE A. FIELD, Wellsboro, Pa. 














COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


LDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, . pork, poultry, dressed calves, 
game, etc. E. B. WOODWARD. 302 Greenwich St, N Y. 
AUSTIN & CO, fruit, produce, calves, eggs and 

e povltry on commission; correspondence. solicited. 
326 ASHINGTON ST, New. York. 

PPLES, onions, potatoes, poultry, eggs, butter, dried 
A fruit, ‘ans, “hay, straw, etc. GIBBS & BRO, 38 
North Front St, Philadelphia. ei ak 

OULTRY.: eges, aprile: potatoes; highe:t prices. 
T. J. HOOVER, Philadelphia. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK. 


Degs—4n breeds; Newfoundland pu 
A’ all ages. GLEN MARY FARM, 














; Belgian hares, 
est Chester, Pa, 





ELGIAN hares bred for breeders from choice stock. 

| MARTIN R. GOOD, Cambridge, Pa. 

y FERRETS; price list free. N. A. KNAPP, 
1200 Rochester, O. 


HELP WANTED. 


RGANIZERS wanted to enroll shareholders and ar- 

range the forwarding and distribution of farm, mill 
and factory products; opportunity of a lifetime for ex- 
perienced.. agricultural salesman; all farmers are interested 
and should become steckholders in this company, as un- 
der its perfected plans they pool their marketing, milling 
and mannfacturing interests. AMERICAN FARM COM- 
PANY, Buffalo, N Y. 


Received More Oredrs Than 
from Others. 


My results from’ an advertisement in the 
Farmer’s Exchange column of American 
Agriculturist have always been very satis- 
factory. I have tried many so-called pay- 
ing publications, but have uniformly re- 
ceived better returns through The Agri- 
culturist, ‘and more orders than through 
all other mediums put together.—[Orson Wi 











- nans, Oakhill, NY. 











The National Grange. 





The 34th annual session convened at 
Washington, D C, Nov 15, with delegates 
from 28 state 
granges,the same 
mumber as the 
past two years. 
Good-sized visit- 
ing delegations 
were present 
from New Eng- 
land and other 
northern Atlan- 
tic coast states, 
Ohio, and. sev- 
eral enthusiastic 
Patrons from the 
middle and cen- 
j tral states. While 
ah, nothing especial- 
7 rf , ly new was pre- 

a pared by officials 
NATIONAL LECTURER N. J. or committees for 
BACHELDER, N H. consideration,the 
lines of work were strengthened by the 
resolves and general discussions of that 
body on the following legislative problems, 
which have been before the grange in pre- 
vious years. 

Anti-trust laws. 

Extension of free rural mail delivery. 

Pure food laws. 

Establishment of postal savings banks. 

Completion of Nicaragua canal. 

Additional powers of interstate commerce 
commission. 

Election of U S senators by popular vote. 

Regulating the use of shoddy. 

Against the ship subsidy bill. 

Enactment of the Grout or anti-oleo bill. 

Anti-irrigation of arid lands. 

Prohibiting future contracts of a fictitious 
nature in agricultural products. 

The above problems and many others 
were considered at length and practically 
unanimous action voted. The discussions 
on these matters will be printed in these 
columns in early issues. The courtesies ex- 
tended by federal officials were numerous 
and entertaining. A large delegation paid 
their respects to President McKinley at the 
White House, inspected the U S dep’t of 
agri, the congressional library and many 
points of interest. 








NEW YORK. 


The legislative committee of the New 
York state grange tackled’ candidates of 
both parties in earnest on the proposed ca- 
nal appropriation and on the Grout bill. 
This is as it should be, that farmers may 
know just how they are voting on proposed 
matters of grave public concern or great 
expenditure. This method is a practical so- 
lution of the problem as to just how farm- 





E. B. NORRIS OF NEW YORK, CHAIRMAN, 


National Grange Executive Committee. 


ers can throw their votes together and 
make their influence felt. Independence in 
politics is the farmer’s only hope of politi- 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


cal freedom. By such methods he can bring 
the slate makers of both parties to their 
knees. This applies to every other state as 
well as New York. 





American Agriculturist is truly the farm- 
ers’ friend, always laboring for his inter- 
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ests in everything. The market reports are 
invaluable, keeping us posted as to prices 
of everything we have to sell. I don’t see 
how farmers can do without American Ag- 
riculturist. It merits a wide circulation in 
every section of the country.—[J. Q. Adams 
Warren Co, N Y. : 























TRAINED NURSE TELLS HER 


EXPERIENCE WITH 


DR. GREENE'S NERVURA 


Sheer : wi tie 
Neem eee on m 


Wx 


4, 
w, oe 

h Tomas —. 
ag Fos 





TRAINED NURSE, MRS. ANNIE G. DUGGAN. 
‘Mrs. Annie G. Duggan, of 6 St. Charles Street, Boston, Mass., for fifteen 
years has been employed as a nurse in the Boston Hospital. Her reputation 
her profession is of the highest, and her opinion, that Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy will cure rheumatism, is therefore worthy of the 
greatest consideration. 

Mrs. DUGGAN says: 

‘*T was troubled with sciatica for over four months, and was treated by three different 
hogeene but received no relief. As a last resort my friends advised my trying Dr. 

reéne’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, which I did, and in six weeks I was a well 
woman. Although it was four years ago, I have had no return of the trouble. 

‘* My sister also was troubled with rheumatism, and I advised her to try Dr. Greene's 
Nervura, which she did, and received great relief from it. I consider Dr, Greene’s Nervura 
a godsend to me, and gladly recommend it.” 

Rheumatism is a blood disease. The circulation is impaired, and the blood 
becomes stagnant and impure. Dr. Greene’s Nervura cures rheumatism by 
restoring normal conditions, so that a moderate use of the remedy will cause 
the disease to disappear.. Of purely vegetable origin, Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy acts in conzert with natural laws and produces its 
permanent effect by feeding and enriching the blood supply. It is an ideal 
tonic when run down or exhausted, and nothing can exceed its inherent power 
to cure the lingering diseases that wreck the lives and hopes of men and women. 
Dr. Greene was many years discovering and perfecting the medicine which was 
finally offered to the world as Nervura, and his earnest and skillful work has 
been demonstrated by the record of cure which this remedy has made during 
many years. 


If you are afflicted with any chronic trouble, get Dr. Greene’s 
special advice, which is given free to all who ask for it. Write or 
call personally at his address, 35 West 14th Street, New York City. 
Dr. Greene has cured thousands. Let him cure you. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
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Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago.....-..0+} -73%) .70 | 39 | .3)% 21%] .22% 
New York.......-- TBhe 72 45% 3944 -2554 -29 
BOSUON ... -eee eee - on Te) 30 32 
Toledo . .. 2.0000. 77,| .69 38 B2Yq} .22%) .233 
St Louis.... .....] -72%) 36 31 +2329] .23% 
Minneapolis..... 5 | 64 | 35 | .29 | 23%) .22 
Liverpool ........ 87 | 85%] .56 | 46%) — | — 





At Chicago, the wheat situation is with- 
out important change, prices much of the 
time holding within the narrow range of 
73@73%4c p bu_ for contract grade, Nov 
delivery, and the usual slight premium for 
Dec to represent the carrying char; s. Per- 
haps the factor just now serving more than 
any other one thing to hold down the price 
is the liberal amount of wheat in sight in 
this country and abroad. Bullish operators 
refuse to take hold with any show of in- 
terest while this is so, and while the ex- 
port moveMent of wheat and flour is of only 
moderate proportions. 

Corn fairly supported, moving freely, new 
crop in good condition and offerings stead- 
ily increasing. Chicago prices 38% @39c p 
bu for No 2 mixed in store or Nov delivery. 

Offerings of oats liberal, but so with the 
demand, and market nearly steady around 
21%4c p bu for No 2 mixed in store or Nov 
delivery, and 22c Dec; good to choice oats 
by sample 25@27c. Speculative interest in 
this market is small. 

Rye quiet and uninteresting, No 2 cash 
about 48c p bu, undertone one of easiness 
under restricted demand. Speculative mar- 
ket lifeless, with sparing sales of Dec around 
481%4.@49c, Jan 49@49%ec. 

Barley offerings have been running a lit- 
tle smaller and under a good demand @ 
strong market resulted, prices in many in- 
stances showing 1@2c advance. Feed bar- 
ley 36@38c p bu, common to fair malting 
45@50c, good to extra 53@58c. 

Grass seeds without important change, 
fair offerings of timothy and clover but av- 
erage quality rather poor. Timothy gen- 
erally steady in tone on the basis of $4 20@ 
430 p 100 lbs for contract prime; clover 
quiet, fair to prime, covering a range of 
8 50@10 p 100 lbs. Other grass seeds with- 
out special feature, salable at nearly for- 
mer prices. Buckwheat showed some eas- 
iness at 1 10@1 25 p 100 lbs. Hungarian 55 
@80c p 100 ordinary mi.et 70c@1, Ger- 
man do 85c@1 10, mustard 75c@1 10. 

At New York, grain market has taken 


on a slightly firmer tone, with no especial 
activity evinced. No 2 red wheat in eleva- 
tor selling around 78%c p bu, corn 45%c, 
oats 25%c, rye 51@52c, barley 58@68c, clover 
seed 9%,@1lic p lb, tmothy seed $1 95@2 50 p 
bu. Flour trade slack; fcy spring patents 
415@4 80 p bbl, do winter 3 90@4, spring 
straights! 3 50@3 90, do winter 3 45@3 75. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle Hogs Sheep 





1899} 1900] 1899] 1900] 1899 


4.60} 4.50) 4.50 





5 
TO SOCK ccccceccecel © k 
Dadian eens mae 10) 4.50) 4.25) 4.75 
Kansas City .....+...] 5 35) 4.75) 4.15) 4.00) 4.25 
Pittebura ...........-3 & 25 5.15) 4.50) 4.15] 4.30 

At Chicago, the cattle market is without 
important change, and not particularly 
firm, although during the past week or 
10 days some reaNy gocd prices have been 
secured. The soft, mild weather up to ear- 
ly Nov has been against heavy consump- 
tion of beef on home account; in England 
the market has been doing fairly well, but 
prices to consumers so high, demand 
checked, and this has served to hamper 
the movement. 

The situation in the main is healthy, 
however, and local dressed beef con- 
cerns show a willingness to slaughter 
freely and fill their coolers for later mar- 
kets. Receipts of cattle continue fairly lib- 
eral, quality generally good and this induces 
buyers to discriminate sharply against 
faulty offerings. While a great many car- 
loads of strictly prime beeves cross the 
scales at $5 60@5 75, and occasionally better, 
sales range all the way downward to 4@4 50 
for prim. steers or common to mixed ones. 

The demand for the cheaper grades of cat- 











tle enough to keep offerings well reduced 
in number, prices covering a wide range. 
Canners are buying dry cows and bulls 
freely, with , pular prices $2 25@3 ‘25, while 
an) aing good enough for butcher purposes, 
including stock cattle, are quiet, with pos- 
sibly a little more inquiry at present rates. 
Choice milch cows and springers are in 
good demand and selling as well as any 
time this fall. Quotations are revised as 
follows: 


Faney beef steers, $5 75@5 90 Poor to fancy bulls, $260@ 440 
Good to extra, 515@565 Canners, 2 00@@ 300 
Common to fair, 46°@48 Feeders, selected, 43@ 40 
‘Texas grass -teers, 3 2i@4 00 Stocker-, 450 to 450 Ibs, 300@ 400 
Western range steers, 42\@450 Canives, 500 lbs up, 300@ 525 
Native heifers, 825@440 Caives, veal 5 25@ 625 
Fair to good cows, 300@440 Milch cows, each, 25 00@50 00 


After a period of weakness the hog mar- 
ket recovered to the 5c level, although trans- 
actions largely at $: 75@4 90. What seems 
to be needed is sharp, frosty weather, this 
affording a stimulus to the packing indus- 
try. 

The sheep market is without important 
feature, prices moving up a trifle, while 
buyers claim lamb quotations are too high 
and are inclined to demand slight conces- 
sions. Thin sheep, suitable for feeding 
purposes, are picked up about as rapidly 
as offered. Mixed lots, including ewes suit- 
able for butcher purposes, $3 50@3 90, good 
to choice western and native sheep and 
yearlings 4@4 30. Most of the sales of 
lambs are at a range of 5@5 50, others usual 
discount. 

At Pittsburg, cattle quiet and 


under arrival of 170 cars Monday of 
week. Quotations revised as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 50@5 70 Poor to good fat bulls. $2 25@4 0 
Good, 1210 to 1300 lbs, §=490G@4515 Poor to good fat cows, 2 00@ 75 
Fair, 900 to 1100 ibs, 36 @i25 Heifers, 700 to 11 lbs, 2 7ia4 46 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 26°G@340 Bolognacows. phd. 800@14500 
Rough, half fat, 3 50@a00 F'sh cows & springers.20 (1 @55 00 


lower 
this 


Com to good fat oxen, 25:@425 Veal calves, 5 00@7 50 
Hogs reported active. Receipts Monday 
of this week 60 double decks. Light and 


medium pigs $5 124%4@5 15, heavy 5 10, com- 


mon to good rough hogs 4 25@4 60, stags 
3@4. Good sheep steady, ordinary grades 
easy. Sheep sold at 3 80@415, lambs 
4@5 50. 


At New York, good cattle in relatively 
light supply and ruled active, prices higher. 
Common to ch native steers sold at $4 60@ 
5 80 p 100 Ibs, stockers 3 75, bulls 2 50@3 20, 
do extra 4 35, cows 1 55@3 50. Calf mar- 
ket steady on nearly all grades. Common 
to prime 5@8 50, grassers 3@3 50, fed stock 
38 75. Recent sales include 24, av 134 lbs, at 
8 20, 14, av 91 Ibs, at 6 50, 9, av 152 lbs, at 
8 50, 36 grassers, av 199 lbs, at 3 50. Sheep 
about steady, lambs easier. Fair to good 
sheep 2 25@3°75, tops 4, lambs 4 75@5 75. 
Recent sales of sheep include 192 Ky, av 93 
Ibs, at 3 75, 67 state, av 92 lbs, at 3 25, 29 Pa, 
av 99 Ibs, at 3, 269 Ohio, av 67 lbs, at 2 25, 
lambs, 1199 Canada, av 8) lbs, at 5 75, 380 
Pa, av 70 lbs, at 5 50, 300 state, av 7i ‘bs, at 


5 75. Hog market closed strong under light 
arrivals. Quoted at 5 10@5 35, with state 


pigs selling around 5 50. 

At London, American cattle slightly low- 
er at 11@12c p lb estimated dressed weight. 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, trade continues rather quiet, 
but a little better local demand at about 
former prices. The receipts consist large- 
ly of general purpose animals, and these 
sell indifferently except at moderate prices. 
The market for draft horses, drivers and 
coachers is rather dull. Quotations are 
continued as follows: 







Express and heavy draft............$70@225 
1150 to 1400-Ib chunks...........-ee eee: 50a125 
COSTIONS COREE, ocd cicccicescccsesccds 150@ 600 
DFIVOES 20 cc cccccvccccccsccccccese - +. 65@ 425 
Saddle horses.... cece.escocscees -65@175 


General Purpose..........cseeee 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


The prices of best grades of fresh butter 
have advanced 1@2c p lb in the leading 
markets, and in some cases the offerings 
hardly sufficient to meet the trade wants. 
Under grades do not sympathize closely 
with prime stock and are somewhat irreg- 
ular in price and demand, with plentiful 
supplies on hand. Immediate consumptive 
inquiry healthy and an increased shipping 
trade to outside points is noticed. Receipts 
generally hold up well, being something 
over those of last year. June makes of 
prime quality continue in favor. 

At Chicago, choice grades firm, common 
quiet. Cmy extra 22c p Ib, firsts 18@191'4c, 
seconds 16@16%4c, fey dairy 18c, firsts 16c, 
ladles 14@14%c. 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 


..25@ 75 











THE LATEST MARKETS 





20@22c p lb, prints 21@238c, dairy 12@20c.— 
At Albany, cmy 23@25c.—At Rochester, 21 
@23c.—At Watertown, dairy 19@22c, cmy 
23@25c.—At Buffalo, cmy prints 23@23%c, 
dairy 10@20c. 

At New York, fancy fresh stock higher 


and wanted, under grades irregular. Cmy 
extra 244%4@25c p lb, firsts 22@23%c, June 
make extra 21@22c, firsts 17@20%c, state 


dairy fcy 214%4@22c, 
imt cmy 14%@18c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
steady, prices firm. Elgin and other west- 
ern cmy, fcy 24%c p Ib, firsts 22@24c, ladle 
14@16c.—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 25@ 
25%e, tubs 24@24%c, O and Pa cmy 22@22%%c, 
dairy 17@18c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market steady. Fey 
Elgin cmy 23@24c p lb, state cmy 20@2ic, 
ech dairy 15c.—At Columbus, cmy 24@25c, 
dairy lé6c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, a good trade 
reported. Extra separator cmy 24c p lb, 
firsts 22@23c, extra. gathered cmy 21@22c, 
firsts 19@20c, ladle 16@18c, dairy 20@23c. 

At Boston, prices advanced %c under a 
fairly active demand. Vt and N H cmy 
extra 23@23%c. p lb, do N Y 23@23%4c, do 
western 22@23c, firsts 19@21c, Vt dairy extra 
20c, do N Y 19@20c, firsts 18@19c, western 
imt cmy léc, firsts 154%@l6c, ladle 14@1l5c. 

The Cheese Market. 

A quiet trade in nearly all lines is about 
the only feature of the cheese market at 
present. In most cases slightly lower fig- 
ures have been accepted. Arrivals consist 
mainly of Oct make. Dealers act conser- 
vatively in taking on stock, saying that last 
year they filled up at high prices, which 
proved unsatisfactory. Special lines firm 
and said to be controlled by a few holders. 

At Chicago, market only steady. Choice 
twins 9%@10c p lb, daisies 10%@10%c, flats 
10@10%.c, cheddars 10@10%4c, skimmed 6@ 
7c, limburger 10@10%c. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
11@12c p lb.—At Albany, cheddars 11@12c, 
flats 10%@11%c.—At Rochester, twins 12c.— 
At Watertown, small 11%@12c.—At Buffalo, 
fey 12c, dairy made 10@l1lic. 

At New York, market in an unsettled 
condition. State fcy Sept 10%@llic p Ib, do 
Oct 10%c, common to ch 9%@10%4c, light 
skims 84%@9c, full 2@2'4c. 

At Ogdensburg, 280 bxs offered Saturday, 
all sold at 10c p lb. Board adjourned until 
first Saturday in May, ’01. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, trade 
quiet. Fey N. Y 11\c, ch 10@1ic, Ohio flats 
10@10%4c, part skims 8@9c.—At Columbus, 
ch N Y 12@12t4c, Ohio 12@12%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, tone *asy. Flats lic 
p lb, twins 12@12%c, N Y cheddars 12@12%c. 
—At Columbus, N Y cheddars 11%c, flats 
Ile. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y cheddars 
easy at 12c, flats 12144@1214c. 

At Boston, a quiet trade. N Y twins ex- 
tra 1114c p Ib, firsts 104%@lic, Vt extra 11%c, 
firsts 10%@llic, western extra lic, fair 10@ 
10%c, Ohio flats 10c. 


firsts 20@2ic, “western 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


Vi HOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, potatoes 35@ 
45c p bu, onions 25@40c, lurnips 25c, celery 
30c p dz bchs, cauliflower 60c@$1, squash 
lc p lb. Apples 40@60c p bu, pears 1 50, 
chestnuts 3@3 25. Barley 50@55c p bu, bran 
17 p ton, middlings 18, hay 16@18, alfalfa 
14@15. Eggs 21c p dz, live chickens 7@5&c p 
Ib, or 11@12c d w, turkeys 13@14c. 

At Albany, fresh eggs 25@26c p dz, live 
fowls 10@llic p lb, chickens 11@12c d w, 
broilers 18@20c, turkeys 12@131%4c. Corn 48 
@50c p bu, oats 27@29c, bran $17@17 50, mid- 
dlings 17@19, hay 16@18. Potatoes 1 374@ 
165 p bbl, onions 70@90c, turnips 20@25c, 
beans 1 89@2. Apples 1 25@2 p bbl, cran- 
berries 5 50@6 50, chestnuts 4@4 50, hickory 
nuts 1 50. 

At Rochester, wheat 72@76c p bu, No 1 
white oats 28@30c, rye 55@56c, barley 45@ 
46c, middlings $18, bran 18, corn meal 20@ 
21. Apples 1@1 25 p bbl, beans 1 75@2 25 
p bu, potatoes 40c, onions 45@50c, maple 
sugar 9@10c p lb, honey 16c. Eggs 20c p dz, 
live fowls 10@1lic p lb, thickens 12@12%c 
d w, turkeys 12@15c. 

At Watertown, potatoes 35@40c p_ bu, 
onions 65@75c, beets 35@40c, carrots 30c. Ap- 
ples $2@2 50 p bbl, cranberries 6 50@8 25, 











quinces 2 75@3. Steers 4%@5c p Ib 1 w, 
veals 54%4.@6c, lambs 4@5c, fowls 6c, chick- 
ens 7c, eggs 19@20c p dz. Hay 16@18 p 
ton, corn meal 20 p ton, bran 19, mid- 
dlings 20. ; 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
apples fairly firm. Snows $2 50@3 p bbl, 
Kings 2@2 75, Baldwins and Greenings 1 50 
@2, Concord grapes 8@9c p 5-ib bskt, Ca- 
tawba 10@12c, Cape Cod cranberries 6 50@ 
7 p bbl. York state potatoes 40@50c p bu, 
No 1 Jersey 25@30c p bskt, No 2 15@18c, 
onions 40@55c p bu, cabbage 9@10 p ton, 
cucumbers 1@1 25 p bskt. Nearby eggs 25c 
p dz, western 2414@25c, live fowls 9@10c p 
lb, chickens 8%@9%4c, turkeys 8%@9%éc, 
fowls 8%@914ce d w, chickens 9@12c, turkeys 
9@12c. 

At Pittsburg, fresh eggs 20@22c p dz, live 
chickens 81%4@10c, turkeys 9@10c, or 14@1l5c 
d w, chickens 13@1l4c. Bartlett pears $4@ 
450 p bbl, Kieffer 2@2 50, apples 1 75@2 75, 
Concord grapes 12@138c p bskt, cranberries 
6 50@7 50 p bbl, celery 15@20c p dz bchs. 
Potatoes 45@50c p bu, onions 55@60c, par- 
snips 1 75@2 p bbl, beets 1 40@1 50, carrots 


1 25@1 50. Chestnuts 6@7c p lb, walnuts 
10@75c p bu, shellbarks 1 50@2 25. Hay 


18@15 p ton, bran 15 75@16, middlings 15 50 
@19, oats 27%c, corn 40c, 

MARYLAND-—At “Baltimore, nearby 
fresh eggs 24@25c p dz, western 22@23c, live 
chickens 9144@10c p lb, fowls 8%@9c, ducks 
9@10c. York state apples $1 50@2 50 p bbl, 
Md and Pa 1 50@2, N Y quinces 1@1 50, Con- 
cord grapes 7@7%4c p 4-lb bskt, Del 10@11c, 
chestnuts 1 50@2 25 p bu. Potatoes 40@48c 
p bu, sweets 1@1 20 p bbl, onions 45@48c p 
bu, white 80@85c, N Y cabbage 9@10 50 p 
ton, home-grown celery 30@38c p dz bchs, 
do N Y 40@60c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
in all in- 

Unless otherwise stated quotations : 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 

cured. 





Beans. 
At New York, dealers pursue a conserva- 
tive policy, prices rather easy. Ch mar- 


row $240 p bu, fair 2 10@2 35, pea 1 0@ 
2 05, red kidney 2@2 40, white kidney 2 50, 
yellow eye 2 35, Cal lima 3 55@3 60. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, choice apples show more 
st.-ngth, small fruits somewhat nominal. 
Ch to fey evap’d apples 5@6c p lb, fair to 
prime 3%@4%c, sun-dried 34@4%ec, chops 
$1 25 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1, evap’d 
raspberries 18@19c, sun-dried 17@18c, 
evap’d blackberries 6@7c, huckleberries 15c, 
cherries 13@15c. 

At Chicaz >, trade rules quiet, but arriv- 
als have been quite moderate and prices 
generally steady. Ch to fcy evap’d apples 
5@6c p lb, fair to prime 3%@4%c, southern 
stock 34%4.@4\%c, sun-dried 3@3%4c, chopped 
1€1%c, cores and skins lc, evap’d raspber- 
ries 18c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, fancy fresh stock wanted, 
prices 4c. higher. Nearby fey 25@29c p dz, 
av prime 22@24c, fey western 23%4@24c, do 
fair stock 19@23c, do refrig 12@18c, do loss 
off 25c. 

At Boston, strictly fresh stock commands 
fancy prices, refrigerator eggs steady. 
Nearby fcy 30¢ p dz, eastern 20@25c, Vt and 
N H 24@25c, Mich fcy 238c, prime western 
21@22c, do fair 18@20c, refrig 17@17'éc. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, fancy good in nearly all 
lines are in favor. Bartlett pears $2@3 50 
p bu, Seckel 1@3 50, Kieffer 1@2 p pbl, 
quinces 1 25@1 75, N Y Del grapes 1 25 p 10- 
bskt case, Niagara. 75c@1, Concord 75@90c, 
Cape Cod cranberries 6@7 50 p bbl, Jersey 

25@5 75. 
ito Maple Sugar. 

At New York, a quiet trade at 9@12c p 
Ib for sugar and 60c@$1 p gal for syrup. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prices steady. Prime tim- 
othy 92% @95c p 100 lbs, No 1 87%4@90c, No 2 
80@8hc, No 3 72%@7T%c, clover mixed 70@ 
75c, no grade 60@70c, long rye straw 70@ 
87l4c. 

At Boston, market for choice hay holds 
firm, under-grades coming in more freely 
and in moderate demand. Prime timothy 
$18@19 p ton, No 1 17@18, No 2 16@17, No 3 
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14@15, ch fine 14@15, clover mixed 14@15, 
swale 8@9, prime rye straw 15 50@16 50, oat 
9@9 50. 

Nuts. 


At New York, fancy chestnuts firm at $3 
@5 p 60 lbs for northern, 1@3 for southern, 
hickory nuts scarce at 3@5 p 50 lbs for new, 
1@1 75 for old, fey Va peanuts 5c p lb, do 
extra 344@4c. 

Onions. 

Choice onions are being shipped from Liv- 
erpool, N Y, at 40c p bu. 

At New York, steady when choice. Ct 
and L I white $3@4 p bbl, do red 1 25@1 50, 
yellow 1 25@1 75, Orange Co white 1 50@ 
3 50 p bag, do yellow 1@1 50, do red 1@1 25, 
state and western yellow 1 25@1 50 p bbl, 
red and yellow 1 25@1 50 p 150 Ibs, small 
white pickling 3@3 50. 

At Boston, no especial activity evinced. 
Natives 50c p bx. Mass yellow $1 25@1 50 
p bbl, or 43@45c p bu, do western 1 25 p 
small bbl, do York state 40@45c p bu. 

Poultry. 

At New York, fine heavy fowls and chick- 
ens steddy, poor stock dragging. Live 
fowls 8%@9c p lb, chickens 8%@9c, turkeys 
8@9c, ducks 50@65c p pair, geese $1@1 37, 
pigeons 15@20c, iced turkeys 6@lic p Ib, 
broilers 11@18c, chickens 9@16c, fowls 9@ 
10c, ducks 8@15c, squabs 1 25@2 25. 

At Boston, trade fairly active. Live 
fowls 8@9c p lb, chickens 8@9c, northern 
and eastern turkeys 12@18c p lb d w, fowls 
10@12c, chickens 9@1l5c, ducks 10@12c, pig- 
eons $1@1 25 p dz, western iced turkeys 8@ 
12c, fowls 814@10c, chickens 8@llc, broilers 
12@13c, ducks 5@8c. 

Much interest is being manifested in the 
coming Thanksgiving trade. Crop of tur- 
keys is reported considerably larger than 
last season. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, seasonable varieties in 
about usual demand. Fla stock generally 
steady. L I beets 75c@$1 p bbl, carrots 50c 
@1, cucumbers 50c@1 50 p cra, L I cabbage 
2@3 50 p 100, prime celery 40@50c p dz, fair 
25@35c, lettuce 50c@1 p bbl, lima beans 50c 
@1 50 p bag, peppers 50c@1 p bbl, pump- 
kins 40@60c, parsnips 50@75c, squash 50c@ 
1 25 p bbl, string beans 25@75c p bskt, tur- 
nips 60@80c p bbl. 

At Tully, N Y, cabbage is selling at $9@ 
10 p ton, A large part of the crop is be- 
ing held back. The yield is light. 

Wool. 


The increased trade in wool recently de- 
veloped continues, sales showing a mate- 
rial gain over last week’s. A notable 
feature in the trade is the increasing de- 
mand for fine stock. Trade estimates, how- 
ever, are that only about one-half last sea- 
son’s clip has moved forward from the 
west, and while prices rule firm dealers are 
anxious to keep stocks in motion, 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


From the best information I have, Va has 
not a quarter of a crop of apples, and 
quality not very good.—[John J. Miller, 
Rappahannock Co, Va. 

Crop rather light in Albany and Greene 
counties, N Y. Buyers lost so much money 
in recent years, they have been rather timid 
about purchasing. People who have good 
storage and first-class fruit will get good 
prices late in the winter or next spring.—[J. 
G. Ward, Albany Co, N Y. 

Some fcy Spitz apples sold recently in 
Syracuse at $1 30 p bbl. I offered 2 for some 
Rome Beauty, but failed to secure them. 
[J. T. Roberts. 

The general tone of the apple market is 
firm for choice stock, especially table va- 
rieties. For such stock, dealers pay fancy 
prices, but encounter difficulty in finding 
lots that come up to their ideas of A Nol 
grades. For mixed and common assort- 
ments the demand is not active, and as 
usual the supply is ample. Other fruits are 
well off the market by this time, leaving a 
good field for apples. Prices have shown a 
hardening tendency and are somewhat 
higher at Chicago, while in the east coun- 
try buyers are reported to be paying 50c p 
bbl more than at the first of the season. 

My orchard of 1000 trees has borne but 
few apples this year.—[R. L. J., Fairbault 
Co, Minn. é : 

Will not be over 5000 bbls shipped from 
this county.—[A. G. H., Johnson Co, Mo, 

Fruit very wormy this year, apples fell 
badly after an earlier outlook for % of a 
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full crop. This township, Canon City, 
raises half of all the apples of the county. 
[J. H. H., Fremont Co, Col. 


Apples not all picked, some orchards with 
50u to 1000 bbis on the trees at beginning 
of this week.—[I. N. S., Orleans Co, N Y. 


At New York, choice lots continue steady. 
Fancy red fall var $3@4 p bbl, fair 1 50@ 
2 50, Snow 1 75@3 50, King 2@3 50, Spy 1 50 
@2 50, Ben Davis 1 50@2 50, Baldwin 1 50@ 
an 1 50@2 25, ordinary hard var 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


A steady to firm tone has developed for 
strictly first-class potatoes at both Boston 
and N Y, supply of this grade running 
comparatively light. Arrivals from. Mich 
have shown irregularity and often had to 
go at lower figures. Market is fully stocked 
with only ordinary lots, which are mostly 
sold through peddlers at a considerable dis- 
count. Total receipts have been cnly moder- 
ate. Sweets show a decided improvement, 
choice lines firmly held. 


The late crop scarcely up to medium 
yield, as tops blighted badly before much 
growth of tubers.—[J. H. T., Lake Co, O. 

Potatoes will be higher, light ¢rop, two, 
three or four in a hill, rate of yield 75 bu 
per acre, against 100 last year.—[L. D. W., 
Monroe Co, N Y. 


The potato crop in Tioga Co, N Y, will 
not average more than 50 bu per acre. This 
is high. Have seen farm after farm that 
will not yield 25.bu large enough for mar- 
ket. Some parts of Tompkins Co are better, 
but the yield will be light. Apples are a 
heavy crop in Tompkins, and the quality 
is good. Tioga has plenty of apples; they 
are poor in quality.—[C. O. ood. 

At Baldwinsville, N Y, potatoes are still 
being shipped at 40c p bu. Earlier some 
brought 45c. 

Potatoes are badly shaped and there will 
be a big loss in grading for market.—[{Sam- 
uel Nelson, Portage Co, Wis. 

Potatoes in central Illebest in years in 
yield and quality.—{H. M. Dunlap, Cham- 
paign Co, 

Potatoes a poor crop on account of 
drouth. Many are being shipped in by 
cars to supply the market. Natives bring 
70@75c at the farm.—[William B. Rice, New 
Haven Co, Ct. ; 

At New York, a steady feeling was 
evinced. LI prime in bulk $1 50@2 p bbl, 
state and western round 1 25@1 75 p 180 lbs, 
do long 1 25@1 50, Jersey round in bulk 1 25 
@1 50 p bbl, do Giants 1@1 25, Vineland 
Sweets 1 50@2 50, other Jersey 1 25@1 75, 
southern 1 25. 


At Boston, a healthy market reported. 
Aroostook Green Mts 55@60c p bu, do extra 
Hebrons 58c, fair to good 55c, York state 
round white 50@53c, do long 48@50c. Jersey 
sweets $2@2 25 p bbl, Va 1 50. 


5 Baskets an Hour 
USOT cass 
with the Wolverme 4 Bearing 


TRIPLE GEARED MILL. 


Grinds ear corn and all other grain, fine or 
cos’ grinds flner and a more uniform 
food than any other sweep mii] made, and 
THE ONLY SWEEP MILL 
that gives as nice feed as a burr stone 
mill. GRINDS FASTER than any o her 
Ses eond the Com, and on ae en ee 
each round ot team, and we use gest o 
to draw the into them. PULLS EAS. ER because we use bail 
bearings. LARGEST GEARED mill made, yet OUR PRICES ARE 
LOW because we have no agents. We sell to you direct, 
WE GUARANTEE, wisztttcering 8 mow than any oer 
geared mill made. TRY IT, if 
ong TT you return it at our expense. 8& sizes sweep 
mills, 14.25 and up. ae te Coen 
Marwia Smith Co., 55-57 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ils. 
completely furnished ; 


FLORIDA grnvicteir'inrninnea’s 


all with orange groves attached, located upon one 
of the most beautiful lakes in central) Florida. For 
full particulars address HOTEL, Box 743, Westerly, 
R. I., until Dee. 5th; later, Weirsdale, Fla. 


i SADDLE HORSE 


complete de for riding and t-ain Miustra' 

This is a complete and reliibie guide book for ali who de- 
sire to acquire the accomplishment of !o semanshin, and 
who wish to tech their animals how to rerform. var'ous 
feats under the saddle. Hand@somely illu trated, tinted 
paper, 12mo Pestpaid, $1. 

Cataloc Free of this and m other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pi, New York. 
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McKinley Re-elected. 
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Pres McKinley is re-elected by an over- 
whelming vote. He carried practically all 
of the doubtful states, including N Y, Del, 
Ind and Ill, and his electoral vote will be 
larger than in '96. Bryan greatly increased 
his popular vote in the east, but in no state 
was it sufficient to win him an electoral 
vote. In the electoral college McKinley 
will have at least. 281 votes, giving him a 
majority of 111. 
gained in the congressional fights and will 
have a comfortable working majority in 
the next house. They have likewise gained 
in the senate and will control that body. 

Instructions have been sent to Gen Mac- 
Arthur to start a vigorous campaign at 
once in the Philippines, pressing the rem- 
nants of the Filipino army to the last ex- 
tremity, following even small bands when 
necessary. 





Germany’s new army budget will pro- 
vide for two new pioneer battalions of three 
companies each; also about $870,000 for 
building a war harbor at Dantzic. At Kiel a 
large anchorage and harbor for warships 
will be-built, together with a harbor for 
torpedo boats, capable of holding 60 of the 
largest. Two immense dry docks are to 
be built at Wilhelmshaven. 





Four of the leading officials of Pao Ting 
Fu, including Ting Yang, the acting vice- 
roy of Pe Chi-Li, and Gen Kusi Hing have 
been executed under sentence imposed by 
the tribunal of allies, as instigators in the 
uprising of the Boxers. 





By the general election in Canada the re- 
turn of the liberal gov’t to power is assured 
and the Laurier party handsomely vindi- 
eated. In the new house the liberals will 
have 135 members to the conservatives’ 74. 
Sir Charles Tupper, the leader of the con- 
servative party, suffered his first defeat in 
40 years of public life. Nova Scotia has 
elected 14 liberaJs and six conservatives, a 
gain of two for the Laurier gov't. 

It is expected that Pres McKinley will 
have to choose several new members to 
compose his cabinet for his second term. 
It is expected that Sec’ys Hay, Long and 
Griggs will retire to private life, leaving 
only Sec’ys Gage, Wilson and Hitchcock 
to be retained. 





Though the department of state is ap- 
parently satisfied with the progress of ne- 
gotiations at Pekin, a distinctly pessimistic 
view of the situation is held in diplomatic 
circles at Washington. It is held that the 
differences existing as to policy and meth- 
od have been settled by the Pekin diplo- 
matic corps only to be transferred to the 
larger field of the various home govern- 
ments. Incomplete information and the 
prospect of endless delay may, however, be 
considerable factors in this gloomy opinion. 





Spain has ceded the islands of Cagayan 
and Sibutu to the U S for $100,000. These 
islands were Spain’s last possession in 
Oceanica. 





Mr Bryan says apropos of his defeat, “I 
have no fault to find and no reproaches. 
I shall continue to take an active part in 
politics as long as I live. Under no cir- 
cumstances, however, will I accept the office 
of U S senator. I made the fight for the 
presidency and lost and I am not going to 
take other men’s positions from them.” 





Among the prominent senators who have 
been defeated are Wolcott of Col, Carter 
— Butler .of N C and Pettigrew of 





Lehigh university has received a bequest 
of an estate valued at from $300,000 to $350,- 
000. The donor was Frank Williams, a 
graduate in ’87in the course in metallurgy. 
At the time of his death he was manager 
of the Basic brick Co and Fayette Co of 
Johnstown, Pa. 





The Dewey arch in New York city is to 
be torn down. 





By the opening of the Siberian railway 
Siberia’s wonderful resources of gold, iron, 
copper, manganese, platinum and coal have 
been revealed. Of these resources, gold is 
by far the most important, though the least 
developed. Already American engineers 


The republicans have also 





have obtained ownership in placer claims. 
The mining laws of Russia allow the tak- 
ing up of mining claims indiscriminately 
by Russians or by foreigners, Jews and 
clergymen being barred. 





The gold output of the Nome district for 
the past season is $5,000,000, against $2,000,- 
000 for 1899. 





It costs $485,627.50 a year to run the na- 
val academy at Annapolis, Md; $15,522.05 
to run the naval war college at Newport, 
R I; $95,484.20 to run the naval training 
station at Newport, R I, and $10,511.92 to 
run the naval training station at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Plans for the reorganization of the demo- 
cratic party are being discussed by leading 
democrats all over the country. The gold 
faction is likely to become prominent. 





Shamrock II, which is to contest for the 
America’s cup, isto be completed by Mch 
31, and the first trial contest will take place 
on the Clyde about April 15. Possibly both 
Shamrocks will be sent to the U §S to be 
tried in American waters. 





Princeton’s new professor of politics, John 
Huston Finley, picked up the rudiments of 
Latin and Greek between days’ work on 
the farm. He paid his way through Knox 
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college by setting type, and through Johns 
Hopkins by reading proof. Since then he 
has been a college president and a maga- 
zine editor. 





Secretary Long will recommend that the 
enlisted force of the navy comprise 26,000 
men. 





The contract for dredging the Russian 
Pacific coast harbor at a cost of $7,000,000 
has been awarded to H. Collbran, an Amer. 
ican, well known as the builder of the Col- 
orado Midland, Colorado’s pioneer m>oun- 
tain road. In 1896 Mr Collbran bui:it a 
railroad for the king of Korea and it gave 
him an international reputation which led 
to the Russian award. 





Secretary Gage, acting on the opinion of 
the solicitor of the treasury, holds that the 
wife of a Chinese native-born citizen of the 
U §S is entitled to admission to the U S$ 
regardless of the provisions of section 1894 
of the revised statutes. 





Lerd Durham thinks American jockeys 
are lowering the tone of the British turf 
and says that if something is not done in 
the matter it will leave the English na- 
tional sport in a very bad condition. But 
there was a bad scandal in connection with 
the British turf before American jockeys 











VEGETABLE 
CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine or coarse 
suitable for 
Cattle, Cows or Sheep. 
The Lowest In Price, 
Easiest Worked, 
Most Rapid and Durable 
in Use. Send for circulars. 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AG’L TOOL CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





were introduced. 

DADD’S 
AMERICAN 
REFORMED is 

By Prof GEORGE H. DADD, veteri surg: : 
thor of “Anatomy and Poy-iology of the Mores er the 
veterinary institute of Chi.ago, and for over years & 
reguiar practicing vetecinarian. A ‘reatise on the causes, 
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* Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., AG E N I Ss 
¢ Chancellor of Chautauqua University. WANTE D. 3 
z ; 
¢ ONE OF THE MOST MARVELOUS BOOKS OF THE CENTURY. = 
$ : ® told in plai ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 
P 00 0 ] € tories old in plain, simple, conversational style, like 
3 a mother uses when she sits with her loved ones 4 
= in her arms by the winter fireside. There are no high-sounding words or intricate + 
# sentences, but the language is soft and simple, like that which flows in rhythmicalac- & 
+ cents from the lips of a loving mother, sinking deep into the heart of the listenerand & 
+ leaving its impression through all the coming years. % 
p +4 In all the world there is nothing that can $ 
+ a nd Such Stories! surpass these marvelous Stories of the 
# Bible. They teach us loving truths in the garb of wonderful romances. > ¢ 
> 2 
? Xd 
ee It takes us «% 
3 2 
+ The Very Name Sells the Book. °° 3 3 
+ memory to our own childhood—the happiest period of our lives—and we hear again $ 
‘ the gentle, loving voice of mother. It is a book that ought to be read, and must be % 
« read, for the stories go right down into the hearts and stay there, and millions of good ~ 
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Wonderful Little People. 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON, 





The cities where the little people live 
are down under the ground. Each city is 
like one great house with lots of rooms 
There are nurseries for the babies, store- 
rooms where the food is packed away, liv- 
ing rooms and long galleries leading from 
one part of the town to another, and up to 
the top of the ground. There are even lit- 
tle cow sheds, where the tiny cows live in 
winter, 

Some of the little people are black, some 
are red and others brown. Go out in the 
field and lift up a large flat stone and you 
will find the gateway to one of these cit- 
jes. 

The ants, as- we call these little folk, 
will hurry about and each one will take 
one of the white cocoons that look like 
grains of rice and run down into the house 
with it, as fast as possible. Then she will 
come back for another and pretty soon 





there will be nothing left where you turned 
over the stone but the narrow roadway, 
leading down to Ant Town. 

The ants are very busy workers and 

when.y6du see a little heap of dirt in the 
path you will know that they have been 
making a new room or digging out a new 
roadway, and this is the earth they have 
brought up while they worked. 
‘here are a great many different kinds 
of ant folks. In some cities the masters 
and mistresses are very lazy, because they 
keep slaves to do all the work. 

“Tt is so warm and sunny to-day we must 
bring up the babies for an airing,” said 
one ant slave to another, as they met in 
one of the halls. 

“You can bring them up if you want to, 
but I have too much to do. First [ must 
go with my sister slaves and find food for 
breakfast. Then we must feed our masters 
and mistresses, and afterward go out and 
harvest the grass seed for winter. So they 
hurried along and the first brought the ba- 
bies up to the warm, dryachamber near 
the top of the ground. 

The ant cows are tiny green bugs such 
as we often see on our house plants. Their 
milk is like honey and the ants are. very 
fond of it. The ants know that these little 
cows would die when the weather grew 
cold if no one looked after them; so when 
fall comes they drive them into the cow 
sheds they have made, and feed them all 
winter, the same as we do our cows. 


———— 


A Cordial Atmosphere. 


INDEPENDENCE, 





The letters to the Table are very 
pleasing and the “charming photos de- 
light everyone. A cordial atmosphere seems 
to prevail, penetrating every nook of this 
social organization. Perhaps you would 
like to know something of the town in which 
I live. Battle Creek, Michigan, was so 
called om account of a battle fought be- 
tween the Indians and the pioneers, by the 
side of the Battle Creek river, when the 
country was in a _ primitive state. The 
Seventh Day Adventists have a stronghold 
here. Their tabernacle is the largest church 
in the place and they also have the largest 
printing press of its kind in the state. 
Within the past year several new blocks 
have added to the improvement, a fine hotel, 
one of the best in Michigan, and the famous 
sanitorium. This with the sanitarium and 
its corps, known the world over, alone give 
us quite.a name. These two magnificent 
institutions have names nearly alike, but 
are entirely different from each other, the 
sanitarium being conducted by the Advent- 
ists, and .the sanitorium -by a stock com- 
pany. Both are imposing structures, and 
they stand almost opposite each other. The 
latter is built wholly.of cobblestones, gath- 


ered from the surrounding farms, and 
reminds one of some huge fortress. We 
have lots of nice boys and girls. To be 


sure some of thé girls wear birds on their 





hats (sometimes their dresses) and “rats” 
in their hair; some of the boys part their 
hair in the middle. But please do not 
credit that against us. People have many 
theories but do not always practice them, 
It may not be right to wear dead birds, 
but I say don’t be a “crank.” “Half of the 
creatures are artificial anyway (and the 
talk, too); and if one doesn’t want to wear 
the birds, keep silent. It doesn’t do any 
good to talk. People wear birds and always 
will. I think you can use a little conscience 
in this matter. It may be all right for 
you to do’something which would be entire- 
ly wrong for another. I am a high school 
girl and expect to finish this year, if the 
fates permit. For two years we have had 
free text books. Shakespeare, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Ruskin, Emerson, Holmes, Eliot, 
Corelli, Hall Caine, Marion Crawford, An- 
thony Hope, Frances H. Burnett,*the 
Carys, Whittier and Tennyson are among 
my favorite authors. I have read all the 
recent books. I won’t say I have surpassed 
Victoria Gaile’s record, but I have come 
pretty close to it. I wouldn’t dare let you 
see my picture now. I have said too much 
already. Guess I’ll wait and see what sort 
of an impression I have made on the be- 
witching monster! It may not be a favor- 
able one, you know, then the writer will be 
nothing but a myth. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Donkey Engines-—I live in the western 
part of Washington, and I like it very 
much. On the high iand here there is lots 
of timber. It is mostly fir and cedar and 
in the bottom land grows cottonwood, ash 
and alder, and many other kinds of timber. 
There :tre a great many logging camps and 
sawmills here. The logging camps mostly 
all use donkey engines. Some camps have 
15 and 16 donkeys working. A few years 
ago the camps ali used ox teams, and later 
on they used horse teants, but ‘the big 
camps all use engires to haul their_ logs. 
The river bottom land is very fertile, be- 
cause it overflows every winter; and~ the 
land never wears out.—[Dewey’s Friend. 





A FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 
Iam a farmer’s daughter, 
And am not ashamed to say 
That I can harness the horse 
And rake and load the hay. 


I live in New Hampshire, 
And my age is seventeen. 
I play the cornet 
And laugh and dance and sing. 


I have gray eyes, 
And hair of a golden hue. 
Mr Editor, comeand see me, 
And I will welcome you. 
LADY WoopsuMm. 


Auntie Eight Times—I am a farmer’s 
daughter and the youngest of eight chil- 


dren. I have four brothers and three sis- 
ters. Two brothers and one sister are mar- 
ried. I, too, am a lover of books. I have 


read several, among them In His Steps, 
Black Beauty- and Uncle Tom’s Cabin. I 
am nine years old and am auntie eight 
times.—[Little Red Riding Hood. 





Gregg Writers—I used to think a girl 
should not write to a strange gentleman, 
and vice versa, but since I’ve been corre- 
sponding with several of our young lady 
Tablers I assure you I’ve changed my mind 
decidedly. It’s all right! Do any of the 
Tablers write Gregg shorthand? I would 
like to join a circle of Gregg writers. Where 
is Chatterbox? Has she hidden herself 
completely and left us but “a sad, sweet 
memory” in the shape of a vacant chair 
at the head of our Table? When I was in 
Dakota I was North Dakota Volunteer, but 
now I live in Illinois, I'll be Known to you 
as—[Captain Jack. 





A Mitten at School—A Knight of the 
Blue Ribbon, how mean in the girl to tattle 
on you! That is one thing we never did 
when I went tc school. One piece of mis- 
chief that was done while I went to school, 
“and I just escaped by a hair’s breath,” 
was to throw a mitten back and forth 
across the room. At last the teacher saw 
the mitten alight, and asked who threw 
it there. No one knew. Then he said, 
“Who threw it there; go and put it back 
where he got it.”” The last one that threw 
it went and picked it up and put it down 
where he picked it up. The teacher then 
asked who threw it there, and as no-one 
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answered, he told that one to go get it and 
put it where he found it. Another one did 
the same as the first, and so it went until 
it came to the one that first threw it, and 
when he got-it, he looked rather sheepish 
as he put it on the shelf where he got it. 
Most all the scholars were mixed up in it, 
and I just missed being one of them by 
another picking the mitten up just ahead 
of me. Oh, but I was thankful I missed it 
that time, for I was the largest girl in 
school. All of the large boys were mixed 
in it andthe girls also. It was one of 
the largest boys who first threw the mit- 
ten. We all got a talking to, and the act 
was never repeated.—[Rellimee. 





Sympathy—Having read, in a recent is- 


sue, of the death of my clubmate and 
friend, Grace L. Stone, I extend to her 
parents my deepest sympathy in their sad 
bereavement and sorrow. Her bright let- 
ters will be greatly missed, and she will be 
mourned by all.—[{No 11 of Circle No 5. 





Yes, a Boy Once—I know I am dull and 


stupid, and perhaps can write nothing in- 
teresting enough for publication, although 
I am a high school girl 16 years old and 
expect to graduate next June. My home 
is in the southeastern part of Connecti- 
cut on a farm of 350 acres. (Father thinks 
he could not farm it without The Home- 
stead.) The scenery is beautiful in every 
direction, and there is so much to love and 
so much to enjoy that I cannot help be- 
ing happy all the time. How glad I am 
that I live on a farm! I have many girl 
friends and they are all very nice, just as 
girls usually are, but as for the boys— 
well, perhaps it is better not to say any- 
thing about them, for doubtless they are 
much the same wherever we find’ them. I 
am afraid if my letter is too long.the Y F EB 
might use a little profane language, for 
no doubt he was a boy once, like other. 
boys, and possibly has not entirely out- 
grown his youthful habits.—[Pussy Willow. 





Letter Circle News—These circles are 
now running smoothly,—30 (True Blue) and 
61. No 122 (Photographers’ No 4) is on its 
fifth round. Missourian wants a Missouri 
circle, and all that’s necessary is sufficient 
applicants. Sunshine must send her name, 
= and age, besides the 10c to join a 
circle. 





Dismay—Papa has taken this paper 10 
years. I just couldn’t be without it. Cor- 
respondence with strangers is all right, but 
girls be careful. I have corresponded with 
several young men-and enjoyed it very 
much, as the letters were elevating, but 
alas, one young gentleman (7?) asked for a 
private correspondence, which was grant- 
ed. Three or four letters followed, when, 
to my dismay, I found he was a married 
man.—[Portia. 





Phrenology—I belong to three letter cir- 
cles and read the Y F letters. I have never 
written before, and I hope the good Editor 
will be kind enough to print my letter. I 
am a young man 22 years of age and a 
musician. I have studied phrenology and 
had a phrenological examination at the 
American institute of phrenology. Perhaps 
we can discuss character reading around 
the Table. I, for one, do not see any harm 
in writing to strangers, as we can stop 
any time we want to. I am going to a busi- 
ness college the first of December to learn 
telegraphy.—[E. 





Books—Among my favorite authors are 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Sir Walter 
Seott, Browning, Milton and Shakespeare. 
Some of the best books I ever read are A 
Man Without a Country, by E. E. Hale, My 
Wife and I, by H. B. Stowe, Nelly’s Silver 
Mine, by H. H. Jackson, Kenilworth, by Sir 
W. Scott, Last of the Mohicans, by J. F. 
Cooper, Enoch Arden, by A. Tennyson and 
Charlie Poss, the Kidnapped Child, by C. 
K. Ross. Some folks do not like Shakes- 
peare, but I find him interesting. Many of 
the characters are so true to life.—[Bitter- ° 
Sweet. 





Common Sense—Miss Idal, I was sure 
that Sour Girl was a photo of yourself, be- 
cause I knew you wouldn't hurt anyone’s 
feelings by making such remarks about 
them: While-you are not what one - would 
call handsome, sti?! I think you are “nice” 
leoking, and leok like a girl-of good com- 
mon- sense.—[Opal.- 
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Gift-Making Suggestions. 


Christmas Trifles. 


MARY BRADFORD. 





No list of Christmas gifts is quite 
complete without a few inexpensive, easily 
made articles, and they will carry the good 
will message just as well as the more costly 
presents. Fig 1 is very appropriate for a 
book worm. Take a few sheets of medium- 
sized fine note paper. On the‘first page 
print the title in color if possible, and un- 
der it in black, in finer letters, “All the 
world knows me in my book.’’—Montaigne. 
At the top of each of the following pages 
print one of these quotations: “My book 
and heart must never part.”—New England 
Primer. ‘“‘Within the book and volume of 
my brain.’’—Shakespeare. “Beware of @ 
man of one book.” “He who destroys a 
good book kills reason itself.”—Milton. 
“What a sense of security in an old book 
which time has criticised for us.’’—Lowell. 
‘“‘A book’s a book, although there’s nothing 
in .it..’—Byron. Under the quotation line 
each page so there will be two sections, also 
line across. Over the first space print ‘“‘Ti- 
tle of Book,” over the second “Name of 
Author,” third “When Read” and fourth 
“Comments.”” Make the cover of water col- 
or paper, or if a tint is preferred use tor- 
chon, cartridge, crepe or silk fiber paper. The 





latter three can be procured at a walipaper 
store. If a dull green paper is used paint 
the title in dark red and tie the leaves and 
cover together with red silk cord or nar- 
row ribbon. A floral design on the cover 
may be employed if desired. 

“Books That I Wish to Read’”’ may also 
be made up in a similar way. Quotations 
suitable for this are: ‘‘Some books are to 
be tasted, others to be swallowed and some 
few to be chewed and digested.’’—Bacon. 
“A blessed companion is a book—a book 
that fitly chosen is a life-long friend.’”— 
Jerrold. “A man will turn over half a li- 
brary to make one book.”—Johnson. ‘“Sea- 
soned life of man preserved and stored up 
in books.’’—Milton. ‘There is one book bet- 
ter than a cheap book and that is a book 
honestly come by.”—Lowell. 
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BUSY FINGERS 


The blotter, Fig 2, consists simply of three 
blotters and a cover of any of the above- 
mentioned papers tied together with baby 
satin ribbon. If the cover is white or a 
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very delicate shade of pink, make the lIet- 
tering and blots in blue, the ribbon the 
same. The verse is: 


“A blot or two would never do 
On a dainty billetdoux, 

But one on me is quite 

The proper thing, you see.” 

Wide, light blue satin ribbon is the foun- 
dation for the match scratcher, Fig 3. The 
moon is of sandpaper, the rays and stars 
of gilt, the lettering and features of black. 
Fringe the end of the ribbon. Blue cart- 
ridge paper may be used instead of ribbon. 

The amateur photographer’s art will come 
into play -.in making the calendar, Fig 4. 
Have the photo of yourself, or some favor- 
ite scene, which will make the gift doubly. 
valued. A graceful spray of painted for- 
get-me-not will aid the sentiment. Make 
the card of mat board or any paper suf- 
ficiently stiff. An elaboration of this idea 


would be a card for each of the months, . 


each decorated with a photo, the calendar 
printed on and all tied together with a 
ribbon. 

A book of blue prints, scenes about your 
home and entitled ‘“‘As Others See Us,” 
would be a treasured memento for the 
distant friend. 


Take Your Choice. 


B. A. W. 








The possibilities of variation in the same 
theme in crocheting are shown in the ac- 
companying cut of wheels. They can be 
used where all-over work is desired, as for 
tidies, sofa pillow covers, pincushions, etc. 
The lower left wheel will be the most suit- 
able for the latter,.as it is more open. To 
make it ch 4, join. 

ist round—Ch 4, 3 tr, (treble crochet, made 
by putting thread over twice, draw through 
two loops, draw through two loops again, 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 


This pattern, designed expressly for our readers by Nellie Wilder, is to be made 
of cardboard, covered with white or ecru linen on which violets are embroidered. Cut 
out the ovals in the board and linen to correspond, turn the edges of the cloth, slit 


at intervals, back on the wrong side, also the linen at the sides and ends, 


and 


cover the raw edges on the wrong side with paper glued on. Finish with a standard, 


or narrow gilt frame if desired for hanging. 








and in thig case instead of drawing through 
the last two loops leave them on the needle, 
When 3d tr is made there will be 4 loops on 
needle; draw through all at once), * ch 6, 
4 tr, ch 6, repeat from * 4 times, join with 
sl st (slip stitch) in top of ist 4 tr. . 

2d round—* Ch 7, 2 s c in center of ch 6 
of Ist round, ch 4, 2 s c in same st, ch 7, 
scin 4 tr, repeat from *, join with sl st. 

3d round—Sl st to center of ch 7 of 2d 
round, ° ch 8, s c in center st of ch 7, repeat 


The lower right wheel is a continuation 
of. the same. 

4th round—SI st to center of ch 8, ch 4, 
2 tr dlike- those in center) in center st of 
same ch 8, ch 6, 3 tr, ch 6, 3 tr (this com- 
pletes trefoil), ch 5, s c in center st of next 
ch 8, ch 5, repeat trefoil and ch 5 around. 

5th round—In first 5 ch spaces of scallops 
make 5 sc, ch 5, 2 s c, reverse in last 5 ch 
of scallops and in 6 ch spaces, 2 s c, 5 ch, 
3sc,5 ch, 2sc. 

The center of the upper wheel has 5 groups 





< tr and the 4th round has trefoils in every 
ch 8, 





Holiday Hints. 


GERTRUDE LEIGH, 





An inexpensive and pretty necktie case 
may .be made of a handkerchief with a 
wide, pretty border, folded so the opening 
will come in the center of the top. Make 
a pad for lining the whole with colored silk 
filled with a layer of cotton batting, sprin- 
kled with violet powder or orris. root. Tack 
the ends neatly together and with ribbon 
to. match pad make a. large bow for-one 
‘corner, letting an end of ribbon stray across 
to corner diagonally opposite. The cover 
could also be made of an all-over pattern 
of crocheted rings or tatting. The case 
then could be made longer, and there should 
be a narrow ribbon ruffle all around’ the 
edze.’ Hairpin lace, put together’ with rib- 
bon, and ‘the ends'‘turned back to form 
loops would’ be very pretty. In this case 


“fold in the center and finish at the front 


edge with a ‘bow of ribbon. ‘ 

A. box for’ photos, made up to represent 
a book, is both useful 4nd decorative. Make 
the box: of cardboard largé ehough to con- 
tain imperial size photos: -Cover- the’ sides 
with green linen,’ the top, bottom and back 
with ecru linen,’ decorated with a painted 
spray of holly, if one possesses artistic 
skill, with the word “‘Photos’’-done in brown 
outlined in gilt. If preferred, instead of 
the holly and “Photos,” print this or some 
other line that fancy may dictate in strag- 
gling letters: “A story without words— 
each leaf a friendly face.” At most of the 
large department stores, oblong, shallow 
baskets in two colors can be obtained, 
which, with a huge bow of harmonizing rib- 
bon, perched jauntily on one corner, make 
very tasteful receptacles for photographs. 
Japanese baskets are also used for this 
purpose. 

A sheer handkerchief with an open or 
lacy edge makes a very pretty decoration 
for a pincushion. Bring the four corners 
together on top of the cushion and finish 
corners with bows of ribbon to match 
cushion. 

A sofa pillow covered the same way, espe- 
cially if a square of rich oriental coloring 
is used, will vary the monotony. Another 
way is to depress the corners and fill the 
hollows with rosettes to harmonize with the 
cover. 

Figured swiss, if -the design is promi- 
nent, will make a dainty sofa pillow cover 


if.the little flowers are worked over in color 


and the leaves-in green. Feather stitch the 
plain muslin ruffle .with the two colors. A, 














‘colored slip and under ruffle will enhance 
the effect. 

Hairpin lace can be used in a variety of 
ways. Alternated with strips of wash 
ribbon in dainty colors it makes pretty and 
serviceable bureau and dresser. scarfs. 
Fringe the ends of ribbon or turn under to 
make loops. 





Spider Lace. 
ELLA 8S. DAVIS. 


Cast on 25 st. 

ist row—K 3, o, k 3, k 3 tog, k 3, 0, k 1, 
n, o 2, k 10. 

2d row—K 11, p 1, Kk 3, o, k 2, k 3 tog, k 
3, 0, k 4. 

3d row—K 5, o, k 1, k 3 tog, k 1, o, k 3, n, 
o 2, k 3, n, o 2, n, k 4. 

4th row—K 6, p 1, k 5, p 1, kK 5, o, k 3 tog, 
o, k 6. 

5th row—K 2, n, k 3, o, K 1, o, k 3, n 2, 0 
2,k 2, n, 02, n 2,0 2, n, K 2. 

6th row—K 4, p 1, k 3, p 1, k 4, p 1, k 1, 
n, k 2, o, k 3, o, k 2, n, kK 2. 





7th row—K 2, n, k 1, 0, k 5, o, kK 1, n 2, 0 
2k5,n,02n,k4. . 

8th row—K 6, p 1, k 7, p 1, k 1, n, 0, K 7, 
o, n, k 2. § 

S9th row—K 3, o, k 3, k 3 tog, k 3, o, k 1, 
n, o 2, k 4, n, 0 2, n 2, o 2, n, Kk 2. 

10th row—K 4, p 1, k 3, p 1, k 6, p 1, k 3, 
o, k 2, k 8 tog, k 2, o, k 4. 

lith row—K 5, o, k 1, k 3 tog, k 1, o, k 3, 
n, 0 2, kK 7, n, o 2, n, k 4. 

pi1,k 9, pi, k 5, o, k 3 tog, 


12th row—K 6, 
k 6 


138th row—K 2, n, k 3, o, Kk 1, o, k 3, n 2, 
o 2, k 16. 

14th row—K 17, p 1, k 1, n, k 2, o, k 3, 0, 
k 2, n, k 2. 

15th row—K 2, n, kK 1, 0, k 5, 0, k 1, n 2, 
o 2, k 17. 

16th row—Bind off 8 st, k 9, p 1, k 1,'n, 0, 
k 7, o, n, k 2. 


0 





Knitted Anklets—These warm and com- 
fortable articles make very acceptable 
gifts. Materials, for one pair.2 oz German- 
town wool and 4 No 12 knitting needles. 
Cast on 64 st. Ist round—K 1, pi. Repeat 
ist round for 80 rounds. Cast off loosely. 
Crochet at top and bottom, * 1dceini1 st 
of knitting, miss 3 st, 6 tr c in next st, miss 
3 st, repeat from * around. Wristers can be 
knitted in the same way. Cast:on as many 
stitches as. size of hand requires; if for a 
man they should pass rather tightly over 
the hand and .be 3 in deep, ‘without cro- 
cheted border.—[Emma Clearwaters. 

Flannelette—You will find flannelette as 
warm as woo! and more healthful for many 
purposes. Ladies who have used woolen 
blankets are now using flannelette sheets. 
It has been proven that nightshirts and 
dresses made of it are just as warm as wool. 
A little tot looks warm and rosy in a hood 
and cloak of some pleasing color made from 
this material. Cream color, light blue and 
pink make warm and pretty coverlets for 
cribs and beds.—[E. B. 





Circular Shawl Explained—M. G., in the 
directions for circular shaw] in Oct 26 issue, 
ch is chain, d c double crochet, s c single 
crochet. In 2d row, the 9 dc are made in 
ring of 4 ch; counting ch 3 at beginning of 
row as 1d ec, there will Be the same as 
10 dc. Join each row to preceding by slip 
stitch in ch 38 of preceding row. There 
should be 2 d c in each space or 10 groups 
of 2 d c¢ each in 3d row. In 4th row, ch 3, 
1dcin ist space,.1dcin next, 2 dc in next, 
1 dcin next, this makes 2 d c in every 2 
dc and 1d ec between or 10 groups of 2 
dc each. In all succeeding rows there 
will be the same 10 groups of 2 d@ c¢ each 
and always in the same place, but the 1 
d c’s between each 2 dc will increase one in 
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each row. 


in both yoke and flounce., 


Breakfast Croquettes—To 1 cup cold meat 
add a little minced onion, A. B 


chopped fine, 


In the ist row of border make 
2 dc in every space, 4 d ¢ at corners; in 
succeeding rows 2 d cin every 2 dec If 
a larger shawl is desired make more rows 
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to and 1 cup bread crumbs. 
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HON. LYMAN J. GAGE. 


The Youth’s 
Companion 


The following indicates the variety and scope 
of the topics to be discussed : 


What is Money? 


By the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Lyman J. Gage. 


The Country Schoolhouse 
And Its Grounds, 


By the Secretary of Agriculture, 
James Wilson. 


Good Manners and 
Diplomacy, 


By Ex-Secretary of State, 
William R. Day. 


Illustrated Announcement of the New Volume and Sample Copies of the Paper 


John D. Long. 


the Census, 


W. R. Merriam. 


Future, 
By the ChiefConstructor of the 


sent free to any address. 









For 
$1.75 
Than 

This. 


There is No Better Investment 


celery and parsley, also % cup stewed toma- Aa 


beat in 1 egg, form in croquettes and bake 
15 minutes in a hot oven.—[{L. M. Annable. 


A Thin Clam Shell will clean sticky 
dishes even better than wire cloth.—[{M. 


LS A EER AOL 





MEN EMINENT IN 
THE COUNCILS 
OF THE NATION. 


Are among the two hundred and 
more distinguished contributors 
engaged to add to the attractive- 
ness of the new igor volume of 


The Naval War College, 4 
By the Secretary of the Navy, 


Our Future as Shown by 


By the Director of the Census, 
The War-Ship of the 


Rear-Admiral Hichborn. 










































Mix thoroughly, 





Navy, 











HOSE who subscribe’ now, sending $1.75, the 
yearly subscription price, with this slip or the 
name of this publication, will receive all the remaining 
issues of The Companion for 1900, including the 
Double Holiday Numbers, FREE, and then the issues 
for 52 weeks, a full year, until January 1, 1902. This 
offer includes the gift of the new Companion Calendar, 
lithographed in 12 colors from exquisite designs 
painted expressly for The Companion. NN 138 
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A Close Call. 


WILL TEMPLER. 
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Those rattles? (said my uncle, taking 
his pipe from his mouth and indicating with 
its stem the object that had called forth 
my inquiry). Oh, yes, there is a story con- 
nected with that trophy. It was a close 
call for me, and it is by the merest chance 
that I am here to tell you the story. 

During the early sixties I was doing duty 
as a herder on a Colorado sheep ranch, 
There were plenty of rattlesnakes about, 
but they seldom bothered us much, for they 
always give warning before they strike, and 
the tall cowhide boots we wore were proof 
against the fangs of the largest of them. 

Do they never molest animals? Yes, oc- 
casionally, but not often. All domestic 
animals seem. to have an instinctive horror 
of the warning “buzz-z-z,”’ and give its vi- 
cinity a wide berth. 

Rattlers are very susceptible to heat and 
cold and will crawl close to a fire, regard- 
less of the presence of men. Once, when 
the September evenings were getting chill, 
we built a camp fire ina sheltered nook by 
a little stream. I was kneeling down before 
the fire, toasting a mutton chop, when close 
behind me I heard the deadly rattle. Frank 
Fisher, my comrade on the range, had just 
come in with a backload of firewood. ‘“Fish- 
er,” I called, “do you see anything behind 
me?” My partner threw down his wood 
and took a cautious step toward me. “Say, 
pard,” he drawled out, ‘‘you’d best make 
that chop well done, or you won’t need 
any more the trip through. About a foot 
behind you is one of the healthiest rattlers 
I’ve seen for a month. He’s coiled up 
ready for business and waiting for you to 
make the first move. Just keep on a toast- 
ing till I get a stick.” 

1 never, before or since, paid such close 
attention to culinary matters as I did for 
the next sixty seconds, while my deliber- 
ate companion selected a stick to his lik- 
ing, with which he demolished the reptile 
at a blow. No, those are not that snake’s 
rattles. He had but ten, if I remember 
rightly. The call he gave me was close 
enough, but not to be compared with the 
one I received from the owner of that tail- 
piece, and that is the story I started out 
to tell you. 

Our employer was the owner of another 
range about seventy-five miles away, and 
one morning in June I was directed to ride 
over there and carry a message to the 
foreman. I rode a little roan mustang, 
tough, wiry, a good, easy loper, but gentle 
and well broke. By noon I had done half 
my journey and stopped to eat my lunch 
and refresh my pony by a clear little run, 
where willows and cottonwoods grew and 
the grass was fresh and tender. After eat- 
ing, I lay for an hour flat on my back un- 
der a big cottonwood, smoking and thinking 
of home, then caught my pony and loped 
off on the broad, easily-marked trail. The 
country was all open, save for here and 
there a sage bush, and I had made perhaps 
the third of a mile from my camping place 
when my pony suddenly leaped sideways, 
clean out of the trail, nearly throwing me 
from the saddle, and stood, wild-eyed and 
rigid, with sharply cocked ears,—a trem- 
bling piece of frightened horseflesh. 

I spoke to him, but he only snorted and 
swerved further from the trail, while I 
looked a.vund for a cause of such behavior. 
Not a living thing was in sight except a soli- 
tary turkey buzzard floating aloft, not a 
motion discernible save the curious, wiry 
appearance of the heated air rising to min- 
gle with a cooler atmosphere. With ap- 
parently nothing at which to be frightened, 
my horse still refused to do my bidding, 
and I was about to dismount and seek a 
cause, when, from beneath a thick sage 
bush beside the trail, came the horrible 
“buzz” which, once heard, is never for- 
gotten. 

I leaped to the ground and approached 
the bush, there to find the largest rattle- 
snake I ever saw. He lay coiled up in a 
striking attitude, his tail playing its fear- 
some tune, his great flat head crested and 
swaying from side to side, while from be- 
tween the great fangs in his loathsome, 
open mouth, his darting tongue played a 
lightning-like accompaniment to the flash 
of his wicked-looking eyes. I looked about 
for some sort of weapon, but could find 
neither stick nor stone. A dried-up buffalo 


wallow seemed to offer a substitute, and 
from it I gathered some big lumps of sun- 
dried clay, with which I pelted his snake- 
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ship until he lay still and apparently dead. 

I have never killed a rattlesnake without 
afterward securing his rattles, and I was 
naturally more than anxious to possess 
these souvenirs of this monster. Stooping 
down, I seized my victim by the tail, and 
was in the act of pulling off his rattles, 
when the tail was suddenly drawn from 
my grasp, and something struck the sage 
branch against which my hand was rest- 
ing, a sounding blow. 

You may imagine how I sprang up, yell- 
ing with terror,—and with good reason, for 
the reviving reptile had come within half 
an inch of striking my hand, as was evi- 
denced by one of his awful fangs, broken 
off and sticking into the friendly branch. 

It was but a few minutes’ work to mount 
my pony, ride down to the brook, and re- 
turning, break every bone in the snake’s 
body with the stick I had fetched. Then I 
pulled off his rattles, which, as you see, 
were 15 in number. But I never think of 
ny without a shudder for my close 
call. 





A Colonial Evening. 


w. T. B, 





The occasion had been a most enjoyable 
grange function, to which I had been sent 
to assist in varying the exercises. ‘You 
will be entertained by Brother Bouck,” said 
the master of ceremonies, when the af- 
fair was over. And Mr Bouck, to whom 
I had been previously introduced, warmly 
pressed the invitation. “I live on an island 
in the Schoharie river,” he said. ‘There is 
no bridge, but there is a boat.” 

There were seven in the party that 
stepped out into the cold December night,— 
our host and hostess, two married couples 
from the northern part of the county, and 
myself. The boat was small, and our host 
ferried us over two at a time, using no 
oars, but a long pole instead, which he 
plied with the skill born of long practice. 
A few hundred yards from the landing, the 
grand old cclonial mansion loomed up amid 
its surrounding elms, and once within its 
doors a delightful surprise awaited us, Our 
hostess had preceded us, and by the time 
our outer garments were removed, there 
was a roaring fire in the great open fire- 
place of the drawing room, big easy chairs 
were drawn within the circle of its warmth 
and light, and our delightful entertainment 
began. 

Mr Bouck is a son of William C. Bouck, 
governor of New York from 1842 to 1844, a 
man once high in the councils of the state. 
Mr Bouck himself has represented his coun- 
ty in the assembly, and Mrs Bouck is a 
granddaughter of Timothy Murphy, the fa- 
mous marksman and scout of revolutionary 
times, who, obeying the command of 
Gen Morgan, shot the British general, Fra- 
zer, at the battle of Bemus Hights. 

The island home is the ancestral seat of 
the Boucks, the present mansion having 
been built in 1789. A knowledge of these 
facts, with the added knowledge that the 
whole region hereabout was, during the co- 
lonial and revolutionary periods, the scene 
of bloody Indian wars and fierce struggles 
with the British and tories, threw an old- 
time glamour over all seated there. Outside, 
the north wind roared through the branches 
of the great elms, hurling the sleet against 
the old-fashioned shutters, while to our 
ears was brought the low rippling of the 
historic stream. Inside, all was warm and 
light, a brimming pitcher of cider, a dish 
of rosy apples and the fragrance of good 
cigars giving zest to the lively conversa- 
tion in which ail took part. 

The original Ceed of the island farm was 
shown us. It is a formidable-looking doc- 
ument, of parchment, perhaps two feet 
square, and completely covered with the 
quaint penmanship of colonial days. At- 
tached to the parchment is a seal big as 
a small saucer, and the ink with which the 
deed was drawn is still apparently as fresh 
as when spread, early in the 18th century. 

Thetfe are but few of Timothy Murphy’s 
descendants still living, and that was the 
reason why we were shown but one of his 
snowshoes, the other precious relic being 
in the possession of Mrs Bouck’s sister. It 
was Murphy’s hand that fahioned the hick- 
ory frame of this old shoe; his the un- 
erring bullet that slew the deer whose hide 
furnished the thongs for the mesh; his fin- 
gers that drew tight the fabric, and tied 
anew the ends, where time and use had 
broken the thongs. .Up.and down the snow- 
clad hills and valleys of more than one of 
the 13 colonies these snowshoes must have 


supported the sturdy old patriot, and if 
they could speak, what stories they might 
tell! 

Next we viewed Murphy’s belt, with his 
powder horn attached. The latter was once 
beautifully carved, but many of the figures 
have been worn away. There is every rea- 
son to believe that this belt was around 
his waist, and from this horn was poured 
the powder, on that memorable occa- 
sion of Oct 7, 1777, when Gen Morgan, turn- 
ing to Murphy and pointing to the British 
line, said, ‘‘That man on the gray horse is 
Gen Frazer. He is more dangerous than 
Burgoyne himself. I admire and respect 
him, but he must die—stand among those 
bushes and do your duty.” 

A chronicler of the battle says, “Mur- 
phy’s first ball cut the crupper of the gray 
horse, the second passed through his mane, 
and the third brought the gallant English- 
man to the ground mortally wounded.” We 
handled the time-worn accouterments with 
reverence, almost with awe. The gallant 
scout sleeps in the valley he fought so well 
to defend, dying peacefully in his bed, hav- 
ing reached a good old age. Many the red- 
skin, redcoat and tory his faithful rifle 
helped into another world, but bullet of an 
enemy never found his flesh. 

When a brand in the fireplace breaks 
and falls, and the flames start up anew, 
causing fantastic shadows to dance along 
the walls and gather into somber corners, 
it requires no great stretch of the imag- 
ination to people these rooms once more 
with the courtly men and stately dames of 
Washington’s administration, and, follow- 
ing along down through the decades to our 
own time, to mingle with these the most 
brilliant men and women in the political 
history of New York. The visits of many 
of the latter Mr Bouck well remembers, 
and his personal anecdotes of New York 
state’s great politicians in ante-bellum days 
are well worth hearing. 

The night wore on apace, and before we 
realized the lateness of the hour, the ‘tall 
old clock chimed out, “One!’" There were 
lighting of candles and a saying of kindly 
good-nights, as one by one the guests filed 
off to bed. But I lingered for another half 
hour beside the dying embers on the hearth, 
talking in subdued tones to this pair of fine 
old aristocrats, who seem to be so essen- 
tially of the past, but who, erect, handsome 
and vigorous, full of health and strength, 
unmistakably belong to the present. Then 
to the best and softest of modern couches, 
to be lulled into a refreshing sleep by the 
gentle lapping of the stream,—a fitting cli- 
max to one of the most enjoyable evenings 
of a lifetime. 

Ss a 

Superstition—I asked myself the other 


day, as I listened to a group of children dis- 
cussing in open-eyed credulity the myste- 
ries of Halloween, what part of us is our 
superstition? Who of us is entirely free 
from it, even in this age when 
“The oracles are dumb; 
No voice or hideous hum 
Rings through the arched roof in words de- 
ceiving’? 

We either have faith in the luck of the 
four-leafed clover, or. shun. the ill-fated 
thirteen; we avoid beginning a piece of 
work on Friday, or object to Saturday for 
starting on a journey; we wish on the new 
moon over our right shoulder. Superstition 
exists in every age, in some form. We seem 
to be afflicted with it-in this age in its most 
virulent form, hypnotism. Speaking of 
superstition, what very interesting reading 
the mythology of a nation is. In it one 
traces the development of its. art, the 
growth of its history and the first glimmer- 
ings of its Christianity. Claudius Pulcher, 
a commander in the Roman army, when 
about to give battle to his enemy, was 
warned by the augurs that the sacred 
chickens refused to eat. “If they will not 
eat, they can drink!” he exclaimed con- 
temptuously, and had them thrown into the 
sea. The sailors, believing that the favor 
of the gods was lost by the act, became 
discouraged and the battle was lost. Thus 
by sorne overt act are the oracles made to 
speak.—[Evangeline. 


Judge: You’re a~* professional burglar, 
aren’t you? 

Prisoner-at-the-bar: No, yer honor; If 
ain’t makin’ no business o’ stealin,’ yer 
honor! I’m a decayed gintlerun, yer hon- 


or, an’ I jes’ took it up as a fad. 





Our best friends are those who make us 
forget ourselves.—[E. W. 
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Fun on Foot. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK. 





Jessie Davis had long been promised that 
on her next birthday she could give a par- 
ty. She had been 
planning for it 
for a couple of 
months before 
the day, and she 
was determined 
that it should be 
@ success, and 
also something 
entirely new. 
And if you think 
she did not find 
a new idea, just 
look at this de- 
sign, which is the 
: one she used in 

making her invi- 
tations. They were cut from light-weight 
cardboard, and were about five inches long. 
Folding the two soles together, with face 
outside, left quite a space inside, in which 
to write the invitations. And, by the way, 
the cost of these was five cents for the 
cardbuvard and five cents for a package of 
ordinary “long’’ business envelopes. 

The invitations read: ‘Make your feet 
glad by turning them toward the home of 
Jessie Davis on the evening of Saturday 
next. Fun for your feet and their owner 
is promised you. Hours from 7 to 11.”’ 

When the evening arrived, the eager 
young people were first made to feel at 
home by the greeting by the young hostess 
and her mother, and after hats had been 
laid aside, and they were again gathered 
in the parlor, they were invited into the 
dining room, to inspect a gallery of pictures. 
This was a collection of shoes of all sizes 
and shapes, and of all stages of wear. Each 
shoe was framed and labeled in some man- 
ner calculated to create amusement, An 
old tattered canvas slipper was credited to 
the wear of Shakespeare, a baby slipper 
of dainty style was said to have been found 
in the catacombs of Rome, ete. On a ta- 
ble was a collection of dainty china, etc, 
trinkets, all in shape of shoes or boots. 
The collection of these odd bits of bric-a- 
brac was the favorite amusement of the 
young hostess, and the array was large 
and of great interest. The first thing of 
the kind that had come into her posses- 
sion, and the one that gave her the idea of 
the collection, had been given her 10 years 
before by a favorite uncle. This was a 
quaint, old-fashioned boot, with great fan- 
cy buckle, all made from delicate bisque. 
Since then every bit of china of the shoe, 
boot or slipper shape, had been added to 
the collection. Some were of metal, and 
one or two were veritab'e shoes of foreign 
peoples, such as the queer wooden shoes 
‘from Dutchland, the pair of tiny Indian 
moccasins from New Mexico, and the Chi- 
nese Cinderella slippers. A great deal of 
amusement was had from the half hour or 
more spent in this room, then the guests 
were called back to the parlors and set to 
guessing conundrums. These were 10 in 
number. The answers were all relative to 
feet, and a prize was promised for the best 
list of answers. - 

For a time all the sound heard was the 
subdued chuckling, and the racing of penci's 
over paper as the young foik tried to 
guess the answers to the absurd conun- 
drums. A few are: What is the size of 
your shoe? (One foot Iong.) When is a 
foot not 12 inches? (When you wear No 
two shoes.) Why is verse more popular 
than prose? (Because it has feet to give it 
“go.’’) 

To’ the person who handed in the best 
list of answers, was given a pretty little 
silver shoe with a pincushion inside it, and 
to the booby, one of the tiny earthenware 
poots that sometimes come in penny prize 
packages. The supper was bountiful, and 
a special dainty was hock or “pigs’ feet.” 
Everyone was sorry when 11 came, and 
went away vowing that fun on foot was 
great fun, for sure. 





First Lady (off for a journey): I hope 
we've got the right train. 

Second Lady: I asked seventeen train- 
men and ninety-three passengers if this 
train went to Blankville and they all said 


yes, so I guess we’re all right. 





The oldest star and the freshest drop of 
dew speak the same language to the per- 
plexed and fevered soul.—[(E. W. 
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can double your income by taking 
the agency for your town for 


The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 


: 
2 


Evening Dost 


You can surely make every minute 
of your time profitable. We want 
energetic workers to secure new 
subscribers and renewals. 


We Allow Liberal Commissions 


Also, liberal rebates for large 
clubs. And, in addition, we are 
going to reward 764 of our most 
successful agents with $18,000 at 
the end of the season. You may 
make five hundred or a thousand 
dollars during the winter in ad- 
dition to commissions that would 
ordinarily be deemed ample com- 
Write. 


kG : 
IF YOUR present employment 
does not take up all of your 
time, it is quite possible that you 


pensation for the work. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Thanksgiving Day 
Recreation. 
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For a quiet bit of out-of-door pleasure, 
and something that all can enjoy on Thanks- 
giving Day, try target-shooting with a 


Stevens “Favorite. 


Let the sisters, cousins and aunts try a 
3hand ’gainst the boys and vote a big apple 7 
to the winner. Stevens Rifles are famous ¢ 
for accuracy and put every shot just where ¢ 
you aim them; this fact places upon the 
shooter the responsibility of hitting the 
mark. They’re not expensive and oe 
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lover of out-of-door sport should have one. 
PRICES: 

No. 17, ‘‘Favorite,’’ with open sights, $6.00 

No. 18, 2 “ target ‘“* $8.50 


Where dealers do not keep Stevens Rifles 
we sell direct at these prices. Express pre- 
paid on receipt of cash with order. 


e Illus. 
‘ormation. 





Send stamp for postage on 
Catalogue: fall a age on t 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 
Box 197, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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PLAY AND PROFIT 
N MY GARDE 


By E. P.. ROE. The author takes us his garden 
the rocky hillsides in the vicinity of Wert ‘oint, ‘and 
shows us how out of it, after four years’ rience, he 
evoked a profit of $1000, and this while carrying on pas- 
toral and literary labor. It is very rarely that so much 
literary taste and skill are mated to so much agricultural 
experience and good sense. Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, $L 


Catalog Free of this and other publications. , 
ORANGE JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pi, New York. 
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daily menus. Everythin 


raw meat. 


four cents for the “ 





easily, rapidly and perfectly than by any other means. It is 





ENTERPRISE 
FOOD CHOPPER 


The Enterprise Food Chopper furnishes the house- : 
wife a means by which she may add innumerable appetizing and economical dishes to her 
chop-able in the way o 


food can be chopped with it, more 
aranteed to chop 


It won’t break or get out of order; as easily cleaned almost as a common 
chopping knife. Each machine is furnished with four knives, for chopping fine, medium 
or coarse. Insist on getting the Enterprise. 
Sold at all hardware, house furn 
Illustrated catalogue of household 
Enterprising 


and t stores. 
_ departmen: 
= 200 recipes. ° 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. OF PA., Philadelphia, U. $. A. 
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Talk Around the Table. 


Madam Grundy--Going into mourning 
is a relic of barbarism. Civilized people 
should be above such an utterly senseless 
fashion of displaying their grief. After I 
die, if my wife goes into mourning, I Ww ill 
appear to her, sure pop, if such a thing is 
possible. But people will talk! _ Certainly. 
Well, let them; it’s good for their tongues. 
So do they talk about the shirt waist man, 
but he’s coming all the same, and is pretty 
nearly here when the floor manager at a 
dance dares to strip off his coat and vest 
—as I saw one do not long since—and make 
himself as cool and comfortable in his 
neat “shirt waist” as any lady in the room. 
@h for a race of people who will dare to 
think and act for themselves—dare to do 
right in spite of Madam Grundy! Three 
cheers for the shirt waist man.— [Old Timer. 








“Cheer Up’—Bricktop is doing humanity 

or ood and getting more mental culture 
re ne wae of self-control than she knows. 
A girl like her, not yet out of her teens, 
has notebegun to live. She needs to know 
herself more; know more of her strength 
and capacity, not of her weakness and lim- 
itations. If she wiJl communicate with me 
I will send her a list of books which she 
ean read with great profit. I have two or 
three I can lend her. I think she is now at 
that stage of development where she needs 
different mental food from what she ever 
had before. She needs to brace up in self- 
confidence, self-reliance. Cheep up, Brick- 
top; the world is yours.—[Uncle Abe. 





Baby’s Mother—Troubled Grandmother, 
I, too, would like to say a few words in be- 
half of baby’s mother, for I feel quite con- 
fident the mother is in the right and she 
certainly should have the privilege of do- 
ing as she pleases with her own offspring. 
Daughter-in-law, you have my sympathy. 
I have had the same experience living with 
my husband’s people that you have had. 
When I went into the family I was a gay, 
light-hearted girl, but to-dayI am a broken- 
hearted woman, caused by stings and bit- 
ter remarks from those who should have 
lived for my happines.. as well as their own. 
Life is hard at the best, and a mean moth- 
er-in-law can drive all the little pleasures 
of life away. Of course, we all know there 
are many beautiful women in the world 
who are mothers-in-law, and I trust they 
do not class themselves with the inferior 
ones.—[Discouraged Child. 





Men and Oaks—Women may talk of their 


inherent rights as much as they please, but 
they can’t overturn nature. They may 
preach about the equality of the sexes, but 
they can’t overcome facts and organiza- 
tion. Men and oaks were made to be 
twined around, and women and ivy were 
made to twine about them. Though an 
equality were to be established between 
calico and cassimere to-morrow, it would 
not be a week before all the officers would 
be men and all the soldiers women, Fe- 
males are perfectly willing to go ahead 
provided the men go first. Set fire to a 
steamboat and not a yard of dimity will 
budge till cassimere sets the example. So 
long as all the men cling to the vessel, the 
women will to the men, but if the men 
plunge overboard, the women plunge, too. 
It is impossible for women to cut them- 
selves loose from men as it is for steel dust 
to free itself from its attachment to a mag- 
net.—[Anti-Woman’s Rights Man. 





“Pocr Little Kid’—Sally Muggins, my 


little eleven-months-old son keeps saying, 
or whispering, rather, “Pitty! Pitty!” of 


your picture of your little daughter. I fear 
he will kiss it all away ere long. He 
doesn’t kiss like other folks, either, but 


goes at it something after the manner that 
pussy drinks her milk. What would many 
of the farmers’ wives think of one who is 
24 years old, has been married two years 
and yet has made but one dress for herself, 
and that one was a failure? Now while 
mother and mother-in-law are afar off and 
not likely to drop in on us unawares, we 
are practicing, my hired girl and I, making 
clothes for my baby. She says she “pities 
the poor little kid if it has to wear every- 
thing we make.” I am very fond of old- 
fashioned flowers such as peonies, pinks, 
primroses, the dainty, fragrant, single blue 
English violet, and the sweet little star-like 





lobelias. I am also fond of wild flowers 
and ferns. Have a natural fernery right 
at my door and I transplant roots of the 
prettier wild flowers that I find. How many 
of you are beginning to make Christmas 
presents? Have 25 names of friends, in a 
notebook, to make presents’ for.—[Calo- 
chortus. 


Husband’s Mother—Daughter-in-Law, all 
mothers-in-law are not hard to get along 
with. No mother could treat her own 
daughter better than husband’s mother 
treats me. She does not monopolize baby, 
either. She sometimes cares for him in 
the evenings if I wish to go out. We get 
along splendidly. Have numerous likes and 
dislikes in common, and perhaps that helps 
us along. We both are perfect flower 
cranks for one thing. By the way, E. B., 
taking it all around, my favorite flower is 
the rose. If I could have but one flower 
in all its varieties, the rose would be that 
one. Who can tell me the history of the 
maiden-hair fern? Where, by whom and 
when was the first adiantum named? 
Some authors give the Adiantum cumatum, 
others the Adiantum pedatum, or five- 
fingered. I think the latter should be the 
one, for it seems to be native to the beds 
of almost every woodsy stream.—[Calo- 
chortus, 


Without Denying Grandma—When I 
read Troubled Grandmother’s letter I ex- 
pected she would receive much sympathy. 
What was my surprise to find that, so 
far, the sympathy is all on the other side. 
It seems to me that a mother might care 
for her babies according to Susan Nipper’s 
ideas, without denying grandma the pleas- 
ure of seeing them occasionally. Now, 
Daughter-in-Law, if the faults were ail on 
the other side, you must have had a very 
hard time, and I am sorry for you. But 
are you sure that your husband’s folks had 
nothing to bear from you, if your dispo- 
sition was such that you could become a 
“cold-hearted, bitter-natured woman’’?— 
[N. M. 





Business—In the walting room of a large 
railroad station sat a grave and dignified 
little girl of perhaps five years. Presently 
a@ man in railway uniform came in and 
bawled out a long list of perfectly unintel- 
ligible names. The little girl looked at him 
disapprovingly, then she looked at her un- 
cle and said, “Isn’t that an awful silly way 
for a great big man to talk?” Judging 
from what some of the Tablers say of me 
they look at me about as the little girl did 
the railroad man. The longer I live the 
more I find it pays to look before I leap, 
invest in nothing but the best, and that good 
appearance helps a man over the road to 
success. Resurgam, that is just what I try 
to do—do unto others as I would have oth- 
ers do unto me. If a man cares to make 
business boom he must first make the peo- 
ple think that what he has for sale is val- 
uable. This is a free country; no one is 
compelled to buy. It sounds nice, after one 
has made a sale, to go whining around, “If 
I had known enough to have asked it, I 
could have had three or four dollars more.” 
Business is business. The more you make 
your business pay, the more business you 
will have.—[{Silas Q. Croker. 





Butler: There’s a man below to see you, 
sir. 

Mayberry: What did you tell him? 

Butler: I told him you told me, if it was 
a lady, to say you were in; and, if it was 
@ man, to say you were out. 

Mayberry: What did he say then? 

Butler: He said to tell you he was a lady, 


Babbitt's 


If it’s Best Soap, or 1776 Soap 
Powder, or Pure Potash or 
Lye, or Best Baking Powder, 


It is the Best| 









































MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 








Farmers’ Boys 
and Girls |; 


enabled 
to support 
themselves 
while 
learning 








professions 


Young men or women obliged to earn their own liv- 
ing are not debarred from a successful career because 
they have not the time or means to attend college. By 
our method of education by mail they can qualify at 
home,in spare time, at small cost, for positions in which 
they eurn good salaries from the start, and advance. 

A few months’ study with us will qualify young 
men for salaried positiunsin machine works or elec- 
trical manufactories, or with architects. Here they 
can combine study with work, and advance. 

Those who desire to enter upon business life, can 
qualify, through our instruction, for geod positions as 
book-keepers or stenographers. 


Through This Plan’ 


FARMERS’ Draftsmen, 
sors Have Become {ics 
FARMER’ Stenographers, 


aus Have Become {te 


Write, stating subject in which interested. 
The International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1508, Scranton, Pa. 
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Ladies’ 


OR 


Gent’s 


Don’t pay a cent for a ladies’ or gent’s hich ade 
safety bicycle.Weare giving them away absolutely free 
to quickly introduce our Remedies. They are madeor fine 
Steel, extra quality rubber tires and patent handle bars, 
You take no chances. Every person answering this ad- 
vertisement who sells only 12 boxes of our Corn Cure at 
25 cta. a box, will receive our generous offer of a Ladies’ 
or Gent’s Bicycle with a fine plated watch, which you can 
use asa bicycle watch or carry 'n the pocket, as you pre- 
fer. No mincing matters with us. We are an old re- 
liable concern with a reputation for square & honest deal. 
ings, and we guarantee if you accept our offer we shall 
send you; the Bicycle, Ladies’ or € ent’ styleas you 
refer, will be sent direct to F amd address. This isan exe 
ordinary inducement & i I< agree to sell the salve, 
order to-d+y & we will send it by mail. When sold you 
send us the money & we guarantee to send your prem- 
ium exactly as we agree same day money is received. 
Why pay out money for a bicycle when you can get one 
absolutely free for selling our Remedies. Thousands can 
— we do exactly as we say. M GRIFFIN, Sec’y, 

pt. 4, 65 F Aves New York Oity. 
absolutely sure; we 


$ furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
Sthetn the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear profit 
of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. rite at once, 
BOYAL UFACTURING CO., Bor350, Detroit, Mich, 


Instruments, Drums, Unifo: 
& Supp'ies. Write for catalog, 446 
illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 


bands. LYON & HEALY, 
92 Adame St. CHILOAGO. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


We give premiums tor seiling “Lustre Tablets.’’ 
Every y will buy them. Write us. 


FREDERICH CHEMICAL CO., 
PR PRAM RRR MRR Hee R Met NORM R OR 


Sigents| jit] 
[9000] ant ed 


We desire to secure a number of experiencea can- : 





























Send us your eddress 


and we will show 
aDaySure::2s5 











Taunton, Mass. 
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vassers for the “ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia and 
the South, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES, Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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More Apple Variations. 


KATHARINE EB, MEGEB. 





Iced Apples: Pare and core 1 doz large 
apples, fill with sugar and a little butter 
and nutmeg, put in the oven, and when 
done, remove to a flat dish. Ice top and 
sides with cake icing. Set away to get 
cold. 

Black Caps: Pare and core tart apples. 
Fill the center of each with sugar, stick 
four cloves in the top and bake in a deep 
pie plate, with a little water. 

Apple Pot Pie: Line a pot with paste; 
put in a layer of sliced apples and some 
sugar, then another layer of apples and 
sugar, until the pot is full. Pour in a lit- 
tle water; cover the top with paste, leav- 
ing an opening in the center to allow the 
steam to escape. Cook over a slow fire, 
or, if preferred, bake in the oven. Eat with 
cream or a soft pudding sauce. 

Apple Fritters: Cut peeled apples into 
slices about a quarter of an inch thick. Re- 
move the core from the center of each suice, 
then dip in batter, coating thoroughly. A 
good proportion for the batter is 1 cupsweet 
milk to 2 cups flour, 1 heaping teaspoon 
baking powder, 2 eggs beaten separately, 
1 tablespoon sugar and 1 saltspoon salt. 
Fry in plenty of sweet lard. 

Apple Batter: Beat 1 large cup sweet milk 
into a pint of sifted flour, add 1 saltspoon 
salt and the yolks of 3 eggs. Beat this 
mixture until light, then fold in the whites 
of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Pour 
half the mixture into a low buttered pud- 
ding dish and set in the oven until firm, 
then nearly fill the dish with sliced apples 
that have been cooked until done but not 
broken. Sprinkle with sugar and flavor 
with nutmeg. Over the apples pour the re- 
mainder of the batter, and bake in a slow 
oven. Serve with hard sauce. 

Apple Pudding: Peel and chop 6 sour ap- 
ples, add 6 ounces each of grated bread 
crumbs, sugar, currants, citron and butter, 
the white and yolk separately of 1 egg. Fla- 
vor with cinnamon and nutmeg. Boil three 
hours and eat with liquid pudding sauce. 

Apple Sweetmeats: Make a syrup in the 
proportion of % pt water to 2 cups sugar. 
Boil, skim and flavor with lemon. Select 
apples which do not mash in cooking. Stew 
in clear water until tender. Transfer to 
Syrup and boil until transparent. 


ee 


Old-Fashioned Pound Cake—One pound 


of flour, 1 Ib sugar, 1 Ib butter, 1 lb eggs, 
% teacup rich, sweet-milk, and 1 scant tea- 
spoon soda, lemon or nutmeg to flavor. 
Cream butter and sugar, beat the eggs, 
whites and yolks separately, and add to the 
creamed sugar, stir in the sweet milk with 
soda dissolved, and lastly stir in the flour, 
a little at a time, and beat hard for 10 min- 
utes or more. Add flavoring to taste. Bake 
in large-sized tin eake pan, with slow but 
steady fire—[M. C. Young. 





Pudding Sauce—This sauce can be eaten 
with any pudding. To 2 cups milk add 1 
teaspoon corn starch, 2 tablespoons sugar, 
3 beaten eges and a bit of salt. Place over 
the fire and beat constantly until it thick- 
ens. Remove and season with % teaspoon 
lemon juice or a little vanilla.—[L. M. 





French Bread--Scald 1 pt milk and add 1 
pt water, let cool, dissolve 1 yeast cake in 
a little warm water and add to the milk, 
also 1 teaspoon salt and the same of sugar. 
Beat thoroughly and stir in sufficient flour 
to make a dough, after which beat for 10 
minutes. Knead on the board until soft 
and spongy, adding a little flour. Let rise, 
form into loaves, having floured the hands 
to prevent the dough from sticking to them, 
and let rise three hours. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven.—[L. M. 





A Dozen Corn Balls—A dozen large corn 
balls, just enough for a treat for a little 
home party, may be very easily and rapidly 
made as follows: Boil together 1 cup nice 
molasses and % cup granulated sugar, boil 
till thick enough for soft candy, or till 
“strings” from the spoon turn brittle in 
cold air or cold water. Then stir in butter 
the size of a walnut. Pour about 5 qts 
picked-over popcorn into a buttered pan and 
over it pour the hot candy. Stir rapidly 
and lightly with a fork till thoroughly 
mixed. Then de not butter the hands to 
shape the balls ax many do, but try flour 


THE GOOD COOK 


instead—floured hands and nimble fingers— 
and the balls will almost shape themselves, 
so easy is the process. Remember to press 
the corn together very lightly if you would 
have the balls crisp and tender. For little 
corn cakes, shape into smail balls and press 
them flat.—[F. H. P. 

Ornamental Icing—The foundation of all 
icing is confectioner’s sugar, flavoring and 
coloring. The white of 1 egg, 1 tablespoon 
water, 1 teaspoon extract vanilla, with sift- 
ed sugar enough to stiffen, will frost a 
common loaf of cake. If one wishes a yel- 
low frosting, use the yolk of the egg in- 
stead of the white; or a few drops of but- 
ter coloring added to the white is better. 
For chocolate, melt a syuare of chocolate 
and stir into the foundation. For pink, 
use strawberry extract, and vegetable green 
will color green. With wooden toothpicks, 
fiowers and figures can be made to adorn 
all kind of cakes. One pleasing design is a 
bunch of black-eyed Susans. Cover the 
cake with a white foundation, make the 
petals of the flowers with yellow, the cen- 
ter brown and finish the stems and leaves 
with green. Pink daisies can be made in 
the same way by using the pink icing. 
White daisies on a yellow or chocolate 
foundation are pretty. On smail cakes and 
cookies for children’s parties, our young 
artists can work brownies, animals, but- 
tercups and many other things with these 
different colored icings. I have decorated 
cakes for fairs and birthdays this way, 
which is a novelty to many.—[Eliza Brad- 
ish. 


















Grana Ora M 


Some men seem to 
defy old age. They 
walk erect. Their 
eyesare bright. Their 
laughis hearty. They 
are men of to-day— 
not men of yesterday. 
They are also men 
who have kept 
themselves in good 
physical condition in 
the past. As we grow 
older waste matter 
accumulates in the 
system. The body 
cannot throw it off without assistance. So, 
little by little the machinery of the body is 
clogged, vitality is lowered, and enjoyment 
of life ceases. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery, carinot make old men young, 
but it does make them strong and healthy. 
By removing the waste accumulations, by 
increasing the blood supply, by strength- 
ening the stomach and organs of diges- 
tion and nutrition, and thus increasing the 
assimilative and nutritive powers, “Golden 
Medical Discovery” makes grand old men. 

“I suffered for six years with constipation and 
indigestion, during which time I employed sev- 
eral physicians, but they could not reach my 
case,” writes Mr. G. Popplewell, of Eureka 
Springs, Carroll Co., Ark. “I felt that there was 
no a for me, could not retain food on my 
stomach; had vertigo and would fall helpless to 
the floor. I commenced taking Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery and little ‘ Pellets.’ I 
am now in good health for one of my age—6o 
years. I owe it all to Dr. Pierce’s medicines.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pellets greatly benefit old 
men by keeping the bowels in activity. 














Just sell 20 lbs. Baker’s Teas, Ete., among your 
friends. Thisisa Game Board that will be a blessing 
in any family because it provides so much enjoyment. 
Its delightful games are attractive to boys and girls 
and to grown people. The 20 games which may be 
played on the board are: 1. Crokinole; 2. Carroms 
(Ring Pocket); 8. The Spider and the Flies; 4. Tenpins; 
5. Cue-Ring; 6. Three-Ring Glance; 7. Seven Battles; 
8. Cue-Pocket; 9% Ditch-Crokinole; 10. Cocket-Hat; 
1i. Crown-Castle; 12. Penning the Pigs; 18. Travelling 
Carroms; 14. Rotation Cue-Pocket; 16. ekgxmmon; 
16. Chinese Glance; 17. Sixty-Six; 18. Ring-Post Crok- 
inole; 19. Ninepins; 20. Tricktrack. 

Baker’s Teas give perfect satisfaction, being better 
and fresher than teas sold in the grocery store. If you 
prefer some other reward, you_ may sell 8 Ibs. for a 

air of Nickel-Plated Barney & Berry Skates or a large 
Sled ; 101bs. for a Creseent Camera or Gold Ring ; 25 lbs. 
for a Gold Watch or a Suiid Silver Watch or a Tea Set, 
56 pieces, or a Sewing-Machine; 35 Ibs. for a Grapho- 

hone ; 30 lbs. fora Desk; 50 lbs. for a Dinner Set ; 60 lbs. 

or a Couch or Queen Kitchen Cabinet; 90 lbs, for a 
Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle; 100 lbs. for a Ladies’ or Gents’ 
Bicycle. Begin now and earn ali the Christmas pres- 
ents you wish to give away. 


We pay the freight. Write for free Catalogue of 100 pages. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept.R), Springfield, Mass. 
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American School of Correspondence, Boston, Mass. 


Chartered by Commonwealth of Massac husetts 











Special Offer 


arr (i err) 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 


Te EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who A one 
doilar we will send this jourra) to Jan, 1902, thus 
giving the rest of this year free from the time the 
subscription ts received. 

Acopy of the American Agriculturist Year 
Book and Almanac for 1901,a book of over 
500 pages and of great reference value to all, is in- 
cluded with each subscripiion. 

The above is a svecial offer which is made at no 
other season of the year, and we would request you 
as a favor to show our journal to your friends and 
neighbors and ask them to subscribe. 

Asan inducement for you to get up a club we will 
send our Journal one year free in return for 
three new subscribers at one doliar, and include 
a copy of our Year Book with each subscripton. 





















This is the best time of the year for 
getting subscriptions,and we trust you will 
begia at once an energetic canvass of your 
neighborhood and make good use of the 
above offer. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


CANARY BIRDS 


A manual of useful and practical information for bird 
keepers. A complete guide for their breeding, rearing and 
treatment, together with hints and ongees ons regarding 
cages, aviaries, etc, hose who tiain ese bright feaih- 
ered pets will find in it instructions for all the va:ied 
moods 4nd conditions of which the lie of the c.n.ry is 
susceptible. Paper, 18mo. Pestpaid, 50 cents. 
Catalogz Free of this and many other publicat'ons. 
ORANGE JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pl, New York. 

















When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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, Oo Broken Chimneys. 


ee a 
e Wor as. 
a Can be sold in an hour or two at & cents each. 


sold send us the money, $1.00, and we give i= free any two of these Solid 


Wicks. Best 
o Smoke, No 8 


SIX EXQUISITE, COSTLY FINCER RINGS 
No 





Gold laid rings. The Stone Se’ are equal in ap; 
id ring! " obo eines oy panpenee 


eostly Diamonds. 


to 
Gand allare 


t design 
to wear and gi tisfaction, 


ve 8a 
We take back unsold No cash wanted until wicks are sold, 
Weis to MENEACALS Wi 


WICK CO., Providence, B. I. 
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The Home Dressmaker. 


504 


Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
ENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
irrangement with the manufacturers. 





B. onze poplin, pale yel- 
low mousseline de soie 
and rich brown velvet, 
are here artistically com- 
bined. Taffeta, crepeline, 
broad and ladies’ cloth, 
henrietta or zibeline is 
appropriate for this 
mode, with_ trimmings 
of lace, chiffon, ‘ 
applique, silk em- 
broidered cloth. 


costume is develo, in 
nar blue broadcloth, 
combined with velvet, 
ams me foulard and 

of embroidered 
galon. Costumes in this 
mode may be made of 
poplin, covert, henrietta, 
venetian or zibeline, 
with lace, silk, velvet or 


| —iccmamme for decora- 
ion. 





8134—LADIES’__ TAI- 
LOB-MADE WAIST 
8131 — CHILD’S inch bust. The illustra- 
pana. 4, 6, 8, 10 and ~ ows aa 


12 is attractive 1 5 
little > arene = -—" ink bacco brown velvet trim- 


plin rettily mings. Covert, venetian 
= with black vel- Ronttetta, cheviot, zibe- 





vet and white lace. St line or broadcloth is 
frocks in this m appropriate for this 
can be made of alba mode. It ma be 


tross, soft silks, crepe- 

line, henrietta or co 
mere, with silk, ap- 
plique, ribbon, lace or 


trimmed with velvet as 
illustrated, gold or silver 
braid, tiny gold or shell 
tons, or made severe- 
ly plain, as preferred. 


panne for decoration 


with velvet et ribbon, gold 

ne, 

itched bs bands applique, 

fabric, if P— er deco- 
ration is d 








dered at ease- 


4 AITS. ‘Waist, 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40-inch bust. 
Skirt, 22, 24, 23, 30 
and 32-inch waist. This 
dress may be fashioned 
in camel’s hair, armure, 
diagonal suiting, la- 
dies’ cioth, cheviot or 
poplin, with lace, velvet, 
ribbon, silk or applique 
for trimming. The yoke 
back and front, also up. 
per sleeves, may 
made entirely of y avet 
silk if preferred. 





DIS’ 


voille, lansdowne, crepe 
de chine or poplin is 
appropriate for his 
mode with silk, 

lace, panne, 
trimming or stamped- 
out applique for deco 
ration. 





7897—Ladies’ Tea Jacket. 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 inch bust. 





8101 — CHI * L. "Ss 
DRESS. 2, 4 6 
ears. Attractive "ttle 


venetian 
with velvet, lace, ap- 
ue, silk or fancy 
ds for decoration. 





years. Venetian, broad 
or ladies’ cloth, melton, 
cheviot and diagonal are 
| ae soe me fabrics . for 
t mod 


s e. The jacket 
may be made en suite 
wit a stylish gored 


skirt, or used as a sep- 
arate outside garment if 





7898—-LADIES’ AND MISSES’ DROP 


YOKE COLLARS 











MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 








7876—LADIES’ NIGHT GOWN. 32, 34, 36, 
and 42-inch bust. French cambric, ‘with aM. 
and valenciennes lace. Ready-made "tucking with in- 
sertion, or plain tucking outlined with fancy bead- 
ins. through which narrow wash ribbor is run, may 








infants’ Wardrobe. 
Price, 40 cents. 


Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 
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CONSUMPTION ‘CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had 
ea in his har 1s by an East India missionary 
he formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung Affections ; also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful curative wers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human 
suffering, I will send free of charge to all who wish 
it, this recipe, in German, French or English, with 
full directions for preparing and using. Sent by 
mail, by addressing, with a »naming this pa- 
per, W. A. NOYES, 817 Powers’ Block, eohestar, , 


COE'S ECZEMA CURE $ 





Large sample mailed free 
Coe Chem. Co., Clevelaad,0. 








Are You Deaf ?? 


All cases of DEAFNESS or HARO<1i ARING 
poms pen eens = by our new invention; on! born 
ae. HEAD NOISES. CEASE Chide IMMEDIATELY: 

be your Pupepinction and advice free. 


ee yous 
_lnternational Aural | Clinie, sree “8 Eales 


rows Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 





Home from the Rummage Sale. 
































A “rummage sale” is quite a feature in 
nearly all sections of the country. .Odds and 
ends. are gathered from attics and brought 
to some central location, where they are 
sold. In the enthusiasm of bargain hunt- 
ing, some amusing selections of articles 
are made, a few of which our artist has 
depicted. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR NOVEMBER, 


9. Biblical—Where is the word boy first men- 
tioned in the Bible? Give book, chapter and 
verse. 

10. Half Square—i1, A consonant; 2,.a prefix; 
3, a wing-like part; 4, -English festivals; 5, 
cheap. 

». Anagram (.wo words)— 

MANY NOVEL LACTORM. 

12. Printers’ Pi— 

Ohw rfa htta Itielt dclaen rwhots sit thigt, 

Os hensis a odog edde ni a uhatnyg lodrw. 

—Esapaerkesh. 


18. Drop Letter— 
—Y—O—R—P—I—A~—, 















MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Consult Mrs. Pinkham 


No Other Person Has So Wide An 
Experience with Woman's Ills, 
Nor Such a Record of Success.— 
“A Woman Best Understands a 
Woman’s Ills.” —Her Advice Led 
Miss Farrell to Health. 





Examination by a male physician is a hard trial to a delicately organise. 
woman. She dreads the humiliation of it all. 

She therefore puts it off as long as she dare, and is only driven to it by fear 
of cancer, polypus, or some dreadful sickness. 

Most frequently such a woman leaves a physician’s office, where she has un- 
dergone a critical examination, more or less discouraged. 

This condition of mind destroys the effect of advice, and she grows worse 
rather than better. 

In consulting Mrs. Pinkham, in person or by letter, no hesitation need be 
felt. The story is told to a woman, and is entirely confidential — to a woman 
who has listened to thousands of similar stories — and who is so competent to 
advise women because of vast experience, and because she is a woman. Her 
advice is absolutely free to all sick women, and her address is Lynn, Mass. 

Read Miss Farrell’s account of how she was sick, and was lead to health 
by Mrs. Pinkham. She is only one of thousands whom Mrs. Pinkbam hag 
cured this year. 


Female Weakness Relleved by Mrs. Pinkhatm, 


*T take pleasure in writing a few lines thanking you for your advice. ¥ did as you 

taking your medicine, and owe my life to you. You ae ° like 2 mother to your sex. wes hie sick, was 
all run down, and felt sick all over. I looked like a person bronght out of the ug ha y face was 
white as the driven snow. I was always tired after doing a ow py work, and b pee have te sit down. 
had terrible pains and headaches, and m nee was not good ; als waar te clon Pa ies 

I could not go uf one flight of stairs without ing was 
feeling just as miserable ascould be. I took two bottles of | yan ee en pou a and cannot 6x. 
Bis my thariks to you for what your medicine has done’for me.” @Giz FARRELL, % Devon 

t.,.Grove Hali, Boston, Mass: 


REWARD. —We have deposited with the National City Bank of Ty P 

which will be = lng to any person Who san tthe above. 

on > -\ cee or were published before : the writer’s sp ¥ ve 
LYDIA = PIN MEDI ‘ 
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urself how easily and 
ie done with a Duplex 
“) KITSELMAN BROS. Boi 218 Mancie, Ind, 
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HORSE, CATTLE, DOC, 


fre and water and snow drift post. 
shop, ga ‘ences—Cheap and lasts a lif 


AMERICAN — 
FIELD AND HOG FENCE] |. 11'S NO USE TO CRY Re 


If you cannot find our local agent write to Better buy Page Wire not made by a Trust 


Ame Wire L. B. RopEertTson, Receiver, 
slean Stoel & Wive Co.. Chicngoee How York. PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 

















REBUILT MACHINERY | 


f “ee Depot on on earth. etre buy 


it: lants ; 

A <— bought =, 8, World's 
N\ Par. the. Omaha Expo eon.see the 
structures. We rebuild machin- 


li kinds, and sell with 
Z = fesys : sit Bollers 


—— 
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ouse gi eoctrer’ sam Co. 
wis 36th ota — Sts., Chicago, | it. 

























SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS. .... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 














Repeating Rifles 


repeat. They don't jam, catch, or fail-to extract. In a 
word, they are the only reliable repeaters. Winchester 
rifles are made in all desirable calibers, weights, and 
styles ; and are plain, partially or elaborately ornamented, 
suiting every purpose, every pocketbook, and every taste. 


Winchester Ammunition 
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ee hl er i ee 


over Falling Wells 


THERE Is en IN TH 
ARID RECIONS. 
You can mas 5. it if you go deep 


STAR 


DRILLING 
MACHINE. 


1 » is a quick worker, { 
Ha: rings to slack or 
ad er ceronely built, ¢ 

” either steam or horse 
power. Made in ten sizes. eee a 
ull line of supplies. Send for 


tree catalogue. 
Star Drilling Machine Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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Second Hand MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. Everything in engines, boilers, 
umps, iron and wood working mac hinery, shaft- 
ng, pulleys, belting and mill supplies. Prices 

lowest. We can save you money. Write’ to us. 

HARRIS MACHINERY CO., 
1008 Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn 
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To the American People 


Farmers, School Trustees, Teachers, Professional 
len, Women, Students and Others 


Ones sn 




















Webster’s International Absolutely Free of 
Dictionary Cost 
“The Authentic, Unabridged, Re- 2 
vised and Enlarged Edition.” Write this Letter Instantly 

















Printed this year, 1900. Pronounced ? 
the Standard of Perfection by 
all the highest authorities in every 
state, occupation and profession. 
The family educator. All school 
books and public education based 


American Agricul turis' 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


Inclosed find 8c in stam for 
which please send me outfit for 
getting the great Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary absolutely free 
of cost, as announced in your paper. 











upon it. Pages nearly 2300, illustra- 
oe Trade- mark porne only LE your name, postoffice and 
tions upward of 5000, size 10 x 13 genuine n a only by te.) 
inches, thickness 434 inches, weight =f ‘d "revised and 
16 Ibs., one volume. enlarge: edition.” We do the Rest 
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A 20th Century Proposition 


An opportunity that will never occur again in the lifetime of any person now living 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, ‘‘ unlike any other magazine,”’ 
conducted in the interests of the broader and higher 
life of the household, monthly, $1.00 a Year 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, weekly, 1.00 a Year 


Both tcgcuer for only $l. 50 


Address all orders to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 Lafayette Place, New York City 
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The Old 
California : 
Missions ; 


2, 


: 


| A chain of historic monuments 
to the Spanish padres who 
unselfishly toiled here 
generations ago. 


Noteworthy examples of 
native architecture. 


Sweet-toned bells whose 

musical chimes poonlt, the 

— and peace of Arcadian 
ys. 


The California Limited, via 


Santa Fe Route, beginning Nov. 
8th, y away 2 Chicago a 


Los Angeles; b eeinning Ig cael in 
December, daily, Chi ae 
Angeles and San wranciato. 


For illustrated pamphlets, address 
G. C. DILLARD, G. E. P. Agt., 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 


&. 377 Broadway, N. Y. 
OX Ke KN ES So efoegoatoeten’ 


vrata Milch Cows 


A treatise on the Bovine species in general. Translated 
from the last and enlarged edition, by Tnomas J. Hand, 
secretary American Jersey cattle club. This translation is 
from the last work issued by the author before his death, 
and of course embodies Guéhon’s very latest views. and 
such changes in and additions to the early treatise as 
his experience taught him were needed. The many illus- 
trations being reproduced by photcgraphy, the volume is 
the most complete presentation of Guenon’s treatise to be 
found in the language. Over 10) illustrations. Oloth, 
5 by 74 inches. Price, Bis and. ma a 
Catsiog Free of t other publications. 

NGE JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette PL New York. 








When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 

















